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Foreword 


J P Das (Jagannath Prasad Das, born in 1936) is a leading 
author and art historian of India today. He writes in Oriya, but 
most of his books have been translated into English and major 
Indian languages, earning him an all-India readership and 
several awards and distinctions. His innovative research, 
particularly in the field of traditional Orissan painting, has 
brought into limelight Orissan art, tradition and history at 
national and international levels. 


Besides being a prolific author and art historian, Das is also a 
painter and pioneer in modern theatre movements in Orissa. 
He made a significant contribution to the promotion of 
chudren’s films in India. He is one of the founders of the Poetry 
Society of India to help young poets develop and publish their 


Work. 


Words on Canvas is the first book on J P Das and his work. It 
brings together some excerpts from his writings (poetry, fiction, 
plays, children’s verse etc.) and articles and reviews on his 
works. Samples of Das’s paintings, a bibliography of his books 
translated or onpginally written in English, some letters written 
to him — a few photographs and sketches of Das have also 
been included. 


J P Das resigned from the Indian Administrative Service in 
1984 to devote all his time to writing, research and cultural 
activities. He lives in Delhi. He feels as much at home in 
metropolitan Delhi as in rural Orissa, his native state. 


Ganeswar Mishra 
Professor of English (Retd.) 
Utkal University, Bhubaneswar 
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Thuis series attempts to focus on Orissan artists and the art scene in 
general. The first monograph in this series was Portrait of a Painter : 
Ajit Keshary Ray, edited by Dinanath Pathy and the second 
monograph Village Voice : Prafulla Mohanti, edited by Ganeswar 
Mishra. 


Forthcoming Titles in this Series 
4. London Metaphor: Bipin Behari Chaudhury and His Work 
Edited by S.K.B. Narayan (Japani) 


5. Rhythm of Shantiniketan: Rabindrayan Nayak and His Work 
Edited by Chandramant Biswal and Soubhagya Pathy 


6. Dream in the Sky: Siba Panigrahi and His Work 
Edited by Dilip Kumar Tripathy 

7. The Artist of Kesinga: Kashinath Jena and His Work 
Edited by Soubhagya Pathy 


General E ditor of the Series. Dinanath Pathy 
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I. Life and Work 
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Sumanyu Satpathy 


The Artist as “Polumetis” 
JP Das: His Life and Works 


You won't find the poet in his life story. 
—Rabindranath Tagore 


Let us honour if we can 
the vertical man 

though we value none 
but the horizontal one. 
—Wystan Hugh Auden 


The Vertical Man: 


Known as “JP” to his friends and aficionados alike (or even 
as JPDa), Jagannath Prasad Das is reticence personified. 
Though I have known him for seven years now, when I started 
looking for biographical information, upon being assigned the 
task of writing a bio-critical essay on him, I realized to my 
utter dismay how little I knew the man. Hasn’t he all along 
avoided talking about his work and himself? Whenever I 
quizzed him on personal matters to ferret out information I 
needed, he would give me a book by himself or a write-up by 
someone else instead, to put me off the scent. Though I knew 
that he had written on Orissan art, he wouldn’t talk about his 
own painting, nor about any of his early paintings which, 
eyewitnesses have testified, held a lot of promise. Similarly, 
he would hardly ever mention his family background. Nor the 
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fact that such great masters as Satyajit Ray, Gulzar, or the 
one time Czarina of Indian culture, Pupul Jaykar have been 
among his friends. Nor that actors like Om Puri and Ravi 
Baswani have acted in his plays. No wonder, then, that the 
first thing that strikes a visitor about JP’s Hauz Khas residence, 
a modest two-bedroom apartment, in South Delhi, is its Spartan 
elegance and simplicity. Furniture kept to a minimum, but 
tastefully arranged, its décor most unostentatious. The lighting 
in the drawing room is just about enough, as in an artist’s studio. 
A Chinese lampshade, taking the sting out of the sharp rays of 
the electric bulb, and throwing a refracted and filtered light, 
hangs from the low DDA ceiling. It is so typical of the man 
who avoids limelight. (Does this explain why he made few 
stage appearances?) The walls bear witness to JP’s passion for 
Orissan art, with oversized pata paintings from Orissa, a 
painting of Bhubaneswar’s lake Bindusagar along with the 
adjoining temple by Catherine Clement, and a unique painted 
wooden book cover displayed on the wall. 


‘You want a drink, a tea, whisky, whatever?”, he would ask. 
And not stay for an answer: “It is up to you,” he would say, if 
you hesitate. Yes, not one to stand on formalities, he can be 
curt. “I am going to have my drink, anyway.” Sometimes he 
can be too cut and dry in his dealings with people, which could 
be off-putting on occasion. He might even turn to the wall- 
clock frequently to indicate that you have overstayed your 
welcome. Thuis is especially the case in the evening hours, for 
he turns in early. It is only rarely that he doesn’t mind if the 
drinking session is prolonged, but provided that the discussion 
1s engrossing and deep enough, and not gossipy. Sometimes he 
just keeps quiet or comes up with monosyllabic answers, if 
you linger desultorily. Much to the discomfort of his guests. 
He 1s not particularly what the Americans would pejoratively 
call a Mr. Nice-guy. One can rephrase the aestheticist credo 
and say, as for servants, we shall do the serving for ourselves. 
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Yes, it is self-help for him. One reason, he never regretted his 
decision to leave the babu-dom of the IAS, with all its frills of 
power and glamour, and opted for the life of a reclusive artist. 
Simplicity and elegance is the hallmark of JP’ art, personality, 
and life style. Not given to verbosity in his creative life-—witness 
his economical brush strokes on the canvas, his bare editions 
of poetry, and short story collections, with no foreword or 
afterword, the short, pithy titles of his stories, poems, his 
refusal to comment on his work and life, his avoidance of 
elaborate stage directions in his plays— reticence is the mark 
of the man. No wonder he is among the rarest of the species: 
an LAS dropout. Of course, one must understand his reclusion 
as being given over to the life of an artist, a single-minded 
devotion to art, mingling only among painters, poets, sculptors, 
novelists, film makers, theatre directors, actors, dancers, and 
so on. His three-fold mantra is persistence, perfection, and 
performance. Not that he is always perfect, persistent and 
successful, but he strives towards all these goals. 


Like his contemptuous farewell to the IAS—maybe he was 
unable to cope with the ambience of corruption and intrigue 
around hum, the inhuman grind—he spurned opportunities and 
offers if he sensed that he had to compromise his self-respect. 
Never one to crave and lobby for awards, he even refused to 
accept the Sahitya Akademi award, as a mark of private protest. 
He had just then become aware of how the process of 
nomination and selection was doctored as a part of the 
machiavellian cultural-power politics. Much is indeed unique 
about JP. To the best of my knowledge no other Oriya has 
essayed—and succeeded in handling—so many art forms and 
combined so many artistic talents: painting, art history, poetry, 
plays, short stories, novel, children’s literature. Hence my use 
of the Greek term “polumetis” meaning “‘many-mindedness””: 
an apt description of JP’s personality. For a person who has 
achieved so much in life, biographical information 1s regrettably 
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inadequate. JP seems to have lived several lives. Many there 
be who have failed to achieve any degree of success at all, 
even when they have pursued just one of the many artistic 
enterprises JP has been able to master. Point this out to him 
and he would say, “one has to keep doing something or the 
other in life”. 


In fact, JP 1s self-effacing to a fault. It may have been there in 
the genes. Even his father, Sridhar Das (1901-1988) who tried 
his hand at several things, must have been equally self- 
deprecating. Sridhar’s father, had received no formal education, 
but had been to the g#ru/ku/, and learnt some Bengali, Hindi 
and English, dabbled in astrology and Ayurveda too. Hiding 
his admiration for his father Sridhar described him as “A jack 
of all trades and a master of none.” Both Sridhar and his 
illustrious son, JP did whatever they attempted with finesse. 
Reviewing JP’s life, it is easy to see how it can be divided into 
three neat phases: Early youth up to the time he completed his 
higher education (1936-1957); from the time he joined the 
Indian Administrative Service up to the time he resigned from 
it (1957-84); and the post-retirement phase (1984 till to date). 


I 
1936-1957 


Child is the Father of the Man: 

JP’s modesty seems to have prevented him from ever making 
mention of his father, Sridhar Das. But if he had, a few 
questions about JP himself could have been answered. For 
example, the source of his creative impulse, the fecundity of 
his pen, his amazing versatility, simplicity verging on austerity, 
honesty and integrity can all be traced back to his upbringing 
and the ambience his parents had provided him with. Married 
for eight years the couple, Sridhar Das and Indu Devi were 
childless, which must have been traumatic, especially for the 
woman. In Orissa it is believed that the sight of a barren woman 
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is ill augury. Thus it must have been a relief when their first 
child, a daughter arrived in 1932. A year later a son was born 
but did not survive beyond the age of three. The daughter too 
was a weakling, and prone to life-threatening diseases. In any 
case, when JP was born in 1936, the devout and God-fearing 
Sridhar believed that he came as the prasad (grace) of Lord 
Jagannath, and hence called him Jagannath Prasad. (Little did 
he know then, that this son would one day not only turn into a 
practicing atheist, never visiting a temple, and that the name 
so gratefully thought out would one day be so totally secularized 
and reduced to the diminutive, JP. Anyway, these are life’s little 


ironies which befall every one of us. One must pass by.) 


JP started his lessons at the age of four but joined formal 
education years later when he was admitted into class four. He 
was precocious in many ways, and was tutored at home before 
he joined to school. He matriculated with a first class from the 
Mission School of Cuttack, and studied Economics at the 
famous Ravenshaw college of Cuttack, obtaining a second class 
from there. Now the problem was, writes Sridhar in his 
autobiography, “where would he pursue his Master’s?” He was 
keen on doing an MA in Political Science from Allahabad 
University, then known as the Oxford of the East. Yet the 
father was hesitant. JP was a frail 18-year-old. How would he 
manage in a foreign culture? Also, Sridhar was not sure whether 
his financial condition would permit him to send his son out. 
JP solved at least some of his worries, by obtaining a 
scholarship. After securing a first class from Allahabad, he 
joined as lecturer in his alma mater and the following year in 


1958 he qualified for the IAS. 


JP’s poetic career was seeded early in life. Even as a teenager, 
he started writing and publishing poetry. Whether this had 
anything to do with his father’s thwarted ambition to be a poet 
is a moot point. For among the father’s lifelong regrets was his 
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inability to cultivate his poetic talent. Though an author of 
some 119 titles ranging from anthologies to grammar texts, 
textbooks, translations, editions of Oriya classics, and 
biographies, Sridhar never excused himself for not having 
written poetry. It is not that he never wrote any poetry. He 
wrote and published a few in Oriya. He even composed one in 
Sanskrit! But shackled by self-criticism and diffidence he gave 
up soon. He tells the story in his autobiography, in a section 
called, “Failing to be a Poet”. On his part, JP, too almost 
followed in his father’s footstep. As we shall see, he stopped 
writing poetry for a while. Once he resumed his writing, of 
course, he never stopped, becoming a name to reckon with in 
poetry circles in Orissa. 


Speaking of his poetic precocity, one cannot ignore some 
interesting facts. As early as 1949 when he was barely into his 
teens he published poems in the Bombay magazine, Kumkum. 
Kym/um was itself something of a phenomenon, brought out 
by enthusiastic Oriyas living/working in Bombay. Since the 
city had no Oriya press to go to, these enterprising Oriyas got 
together and hand-produced the magazine. Many well- 
established and budding poets contributed to it. JP was one of 
them. He even had the audacity to publish a poetry collection 
entitled, St/abak (The Bud) in 1951. His father for obvious 
reasons encouraged and even helped him in his venture. Some 
of his so-called juvenile poems published in the 50s and early 
sixties in magazines had some memorable lines in them, and 
even now haunt those who had come across them in their youth. 
For example, an Onya scholar, Maheswar Mohanty, who had 
read JP’s poems from Stiabak was so charmed by their beauty 
that recently he could recite an entire poem in that collection. 
He inscribed his recent book on Oriya children’s literature to 
“the well-known poet, writer, researcher, painter, Jagannath 
Prasad Das, whose early works I had read and memorized in 
youth without knowing their author.” Some of these poems 
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had appeared in such reputed Oriya journals as Dagar and 
Jhankar from Cuttack, Asanta Kali from Calcutta, Prabhati from 
Koraput as well as in literary pages of well-circulated dailies 
like Prajatantra and Asha. Besides poetry he had also tried his 
hand at short stories and translation. He translated a Lz Shun 
short story (“My Native Village”) for Shanti Samachar (1954) 
edited by Chintamani Panigrahi. 


When at Ravenshaw, like most young men of the time, he 
too was taken in by the leftist ideology and became a member 
of the Student Federation, the students’ wing of the 
Communist Party of India. Along with some fellow travellers 
he embarked on a fruitful venture, a magazine Agam:, of which 
he was a coeditor with another budding talent, the now famous 
Mano} Das. Its first issue came out in November 1954 with 
contributions from well-known senior writers such as Kalindi 
Charan Panigrahi, Anant Patnaik and others, who were 
themselves left-oriented. Sharing the space in the inaugural 
issue with the work of these celebrities was one of JP’s poems. 
The second issue came out in January 1955 adding Pandit 
Godavarish Mishra and Baikunthanath Patnaik to its list of 
contributors. One of the significant aspects of the literary 
culture of the time was that these eminent writers did not 
hesitate to write in a journal brought out by youngsters barely 
into their teens. JP left Cuttack to study in Allahabad and thus 
ended hiss brief brush with editing. The magazine itself folded 
after a couple of years. 


In any case, once he moved to Allahabad in 1955 he stopped 
writing and publishing poetry altogether. He was immersed in 
studies, and a pragmatic approach to life ensured his worldly 
success. After all, an IAS is the ultimate in a young man’s 
ambition, judged by the then prevalent yardstick of success. It 
wasn’t all work and no play for him. JP had taken to lawn 
tennis, unlike most young men of his generation who would 
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Sketch by Sarat Pujari, Allahabad 1956 
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either play cricket or football. He developed a fascination for 
painting, and for sometime joined the painting department of 
Allahabad University, with a fellow student Sarat Pujari, who 
went on to become a famous theatre and film personality of 
Orissa. 


Hl 
1958-1984 


The Young Civil Servant: 

When he was posted in Orissa as an IAS officer he was hardly 
left with any leisure for creative work, and his arid spell 
continued. In the mean time, he had got married in Cuttack 
(1960). A young man as handsome as JP, and as eligible could 
not have remained single for long. The bride was one Mitra, 
who was a student of English literature at Ravenshaw College 
with an interest in the Arts, and a radio artist of no mean 
talent herself. After marriage, the young couple moved to 
Rourkela, the Steel City of Orissa, which was then the nearest 
equivalent to a cosmopolitan township in Orissa. Their first 
and only child Mona Lisa was born there (1962). The christening 
of the child by the name of the best known artifact in human 
history was obviously JP’s idea, a young aspiring painter would 
naturally have thought of Leonardo da Vinci as his inspiration. 


However, he encountered his real big challenge as an 
administrator when he was posted in drought-stricken 
Kalahand: (1963-66). Seven years of administration, out of 
which three years were spent in a close encounter with human 
suffering and fellow-human apathy, must have been a sobering 
effect on a sensitive young soul, wearing the mantle of a civil 
servant. He has provided us with an insider view of how the 
government machinery functioned in his autobiographical note 
(Authorspeak) included in this volume. He has always cherished 
these years of his public life as an administrator, as he took 
steps to alleviate the pain and suffering of the poor and hungry. 
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Sketch by Paris Street Artist, 1970 
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As a writer, however, instead of “casual activism” of the kind 
he essayed in Kalahand;i, he decided to be what he would call 
the “guilty conscience” of his country. As the Irish Nobel 
Laureate, Seamus Heaney said in his Charles Elliot Norton 
Lecture in 1988: 


Here is the great paradox of poetry and of the imaginative 
arts in general.... In one sense the efficacy of poetry is nl—no 
lyric has ever stopped a tank. In another sense it is unlimited. 


And it is in this second sense that Heaney used the phrase 
“The Gov-ernment of the Tongue” for poetry, poetry “as its 
own vindicating force,” and called the artist the “antenna of 
the race”. Perhaps JP would concur. 


These years of active public service meant that he was kept 
away from his other love: creativity. But, of course, he was 
abreast of the latest developments in the world of drama, 
poetry and fiction as well as painting and film. He found time 
to visit Calcutta, the cultural hub of Eastern India. As his 
friend actor, director Ananta Mahapatra recounts, “I was 
surprised to note that JP was not only knowledgeable in 
literature, he was also a film and theatre buff. Generally, we 
do not associate IAS officers with the latter.” JP had written 
two short plays in 1960. When he returned to the familiar 
cultural scene of Cuttack, he resumed his friendship with artists 
and writers, became President of the Cuttack Cultural Society 
and Kala Vikas Kendra; and picked up his pen, brush and 
paint and a tennis racquet. Again, as Mahapatra notes, “We 
had animated discussion around the short fiction of Akhil 
Mohan Patnaik, plays by the pioneer of the New Theatre 
movement, Biswajit Das and JP’s poetry”. Mahapatra directed 
a play written by JP entitled, “Purbaraga” in which JP and Mitra 
also acted. Among the other friends who acted in the play was 
A.P. Mohanty, who became famous for stories of his hunting 
adventure Banna, which earned him the sobriquet, Jum Corbett 
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Sketch by Asit Mukherjee, Cuttack, 1971 
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of Orissa. The cast of characters in the play also reveals JP’s 
own character as someone who kept all kinds of interesting 
company. This must have been the time when JP’s interest in 
theatre and film grew stronger. Noteworthy in this phase of 
his life, however, is JP’s promise as an amateur painter, and an 
interest in traditional Orissan art. 


An interesting postscript needs to be added here regarding 
JP’s life around this time. Though converted to Marxism, and 
an agnostic, somehow, he was attracted by the tenets of 
Buddhism, if only to discard his Hindu identity. (Interestingly, 
in Orissan art, Jagannath substitutes the Buddha in Dashavatara 
paintings!) He had found a mentor in Nityanand Kanungo of 
Cuttack, a senior politician and a connoisseur of arts, who 
had just founded the Kalinga-Nippon Buddhist Society. Having 
introduced JP to OC Ganguly, a well-known art historian from 
Calcutta, he gave JP some Buddhist literature to read. However, 
JP soon found out that his simple-minded view of Buddhism 
being a monolith was misplaced, and that the number of sects 
and their respective sets of belief too confusing for a Marxist 
to look attractive. This discovery put paid to whatever hopes 
Kanungo had for JP’s salvation. JP’s passion for art history, 
however, never waned. [Interestingly enough, when JP was 
fully converted into an Art Historian himself a decade or so 
later, he crossed swords with the self-same OC Ganguly in the 
matter of a work of art in the Jagannath temple of Puni.] 


A Portrait of the Young Man as Artist: 

During this phase he painted almost as regularly and deftly 
as he wrote poetry and handled the tennis racquet. 
Unsurprisingly the year 1971 proved to be one of his most 
fruitful ones, and perhaps the turning point in his life as an 
artist and writer. Before recounting other aspects of his creative 
life, I would like first to highlight his painting-related activities. 
The traditional form native to Orissa is the pata chitra, but 
modern Oriya painters seek little or no inspiration from the 
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tradition, inspired as they are by foreign traditions. Even the 
best-known modern masters like Gopal Kanungo and 
Muralidhar Tali came under the sway of European painting 
styles. Thus when young painters took to painting they looked 
elsewhere for inspiration. Jatin Das, who studied at the ]] 
School of Arts, and has achieved international acclaim and 
who arguably is the greatest Oriya painter, Prafulla Mohanti 
who lives and paints in England have an individuality which is 
more Western than Oriya, in spite profession of allegiance to 
Oriya roots. JP would have perhaps gone the same way if he 
had persisted with painting. Not schooled formally into any 
“movement” as such, he groomed himself. He used oil as his 
medium, experimenting with colours, and concentrated on 
portraits rather than landscapes. But his oeuvre remained 
incomplete and shows no definite manner, and can best be 
described as eclectic. As a contemporary reviewer said, 
“Viewing his painting one gets the impression that the artist is 
sull experimenting with various 7#00ds and styles and is groping. 
for an individuality of style which will most satisfy his artistic 
yearnings.” To one familiar with the cubist and futurist school 
of the early decades of the 20* century, like Picasso’s “Nude 
Descending the Stairs,” or “The Man with the Blue Guitar”, 
one finds echoes in some of JP’ paintings, like “Ghost City” 
“Woman in Blue” etc. Eventually when JP held his first 
exhibition in painting in 1971, art lovers rejoiced at the prospect 
of an exciting new talent. His mentor, Nityanand Kanungo 
was among those who congratulated the budding artist and 
inaugurated the exhibition. It was a bit of a setback for Orissan 
art that JP, like Jatin Das and Prafulla Mohanti before him, had 


to leave Orissa soon. 


But not before Ananta Panda, one of the leading painters of 
his generation gathered together some of his disciples, and 
formed the Working Artists’s Association of Orissa in 1973. 
JP Das was one of the founder-members along with Dinanath 
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Pathy, DC Panda et al. When the Association held its first 
joint exhibition it created a sensation in the Temple City of 
Bhubaneswar. There followed a string of exhibitions in many 
other towns of Orissa. The Association continues to play a 
role in Orissa’s artistic culture. Discussions with fellow painters 
led JP into the conviction that though Oriya sculpture and 
dance had gained fame across the world, few even among Onyas 
knew much about the traditional Orissan painting. He made 
up his mind to study the history and tradition of Orissan 
painting, but had to wait for the time and opportunity to plunge 
into scholarship of this kind. 


The Painter as Art Historian: 

The time and opportunity came in 1979 when he met 
Professor Joanna Williams of the Art History Department the 
Unuversity of California at Berkeley who was then visiting India. 
They met when Joanna Williams was delivering a lecture at 
the Historical Society in Bombay. She was then thinking of 
working on palm-leaf art of Orissa and her interest in Orissa 
brought the two together, and Joanna became a friend and 
guided JP in his research interest. The biggest opportunity, 
however, came when the latter got selected for the Homi 
Bhabha fellowship to undertake research on pata paintings of 
Orissa. The fruits of his research went into a book JP published 
under the title, Puri Paintings (1982), which he dedicated it to 
Joanna Williams. The challenge of the work involved can be 
gauged from the fact that he had to wade through large masses 
of archival material sequestered in the National Museum, New 
Delhi, Ashutosh Museum, Indian Museum, both of Calcutta, 
British Museum and Victoria and Albert Museum, India Office 
Library all located in London, as well as Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford. Research for the book took him to the inaccessible 
Raghurajpur, where he met some eager, some recalcitrant 
chitrakars during 1979-80 and where he made friends with the 
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doyen of chitrakars, Jagannath Mahapatra. His descritption of 

his trip to Raghurajpur is worth quoting at some length: 
Raghurajpur does not find a mention in the 
revenue maps and records of Puri District, for 
it is only a hamlet of the bigger village 
Janakadeipur. To reach Raghrajpur, one has to 
take a ten kilometer ride by bus or car from 
Puri to Chandanpur, which is on the Puri- 
Bhubaneswar road. Raghurajpur is another two 
kilometers away on a kutcha embankment road 
on the bank of river Bhargavi. 


.. . [It] has an idyllic setting on the southern bank 
of the river Bhargavi and is surrounded by 
groves of coconut, palm, mango, jackfruit and 
other tropical trees....(p.9) 

This novelistic opening paragraph of his book on Puri 
paintings gives us some idea about how the storyteller and 
painter have conspired to make a work of well-researched art 
history interesting. In between stretches of statistics, facts and 
plates JP provides us with interesting anecdotes and stories 
about the people of the village, the chitrakar families, their 
marniage customs and traditions, which is what extends the 
scope of the study .beyond ordinary art history to the 
interdisciplinarity of social anthropology. Such interweavings 
give the book its uniqueness as art history. The book brings 
out for the first time a complete study of one aspect of Orissa’s 
pictorial art, that is pafa paintings of Puri. Expectedly the book, 
simultaneously published from New Delhi and New Jersey, 
was well-received in India and the West. In a long and rousing 
review in Artibus Asiae, Eberhard Fischer praised the book for 
its “scholarship and clarity”, “large collection of new and 
interesting material”, “careful presentation of historical 
record”, and finally, “the clear diction and the well-organized 
layout”. 
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JP’s passion for research in the area, virgin as the field was, 
also saw the publication of another book, of rare value: Chitra- 
Pothi: Hiustrated Palm-Leaf Manuscripts from Orissa (1985). The 
book is in a way an expansion, and in another sense a 
delimitation of the scope of JP’s earlier work on Puri paintings. 
First, it goes beyond the Puri region, and uncovers a whole 
archive spread across Orissa. But, it limits itself to the Orissan 
art form of Chitra-pothis. In fact, this is the first and only 
comprehensive study of an important, but little-known art from 
of Orissa: Illustrations on palm-leaf manuscnipts (called poths), 
and illuminationg them. This art reached its apex during the 
18" century, when the Aavya tradition flourished, and the verses 
were inscribed on the pothis and illustrated (hence chitra) and 
illuminated. JP goes into the intricacies of the entire artistic 
enterprise. The book is an example of JP’s no-nonsense 
scholarship. JP’s research publications prompted Professor 
Pratapaditya Pal, editor Marg to comment that with ‘“‘the recent 
research and publications by at least two enthusiasts... Orissan 
paintings will receive the attention it deserves. The two scholars 
are JP Das of India and Joanna Williams of the United States.” 
The chairman of the Working Artists’ Association of Orissa 
said, “We bring into our purview and record our deep 
appreciation of the research done by Joanna Williams and JP 
Das...” 


First Person, but not the Last: 

As I have already said, JP who had temporarily suspended 
writing poetry, took it up after he resumed his cultural life in 
Cuttack. By 1971 he had written enough poetry for a collection, 
and in an evening of poetry, Ananta Mohapatra proposed that 
it was high time that JP brought out his first poetry collection. 
In fact, by that time his near contemporaries, such as Ramakant 
Rath, Sitakant Mahapatra, Soubhagya Mishra, and Brajanath 
Rath, all of whom had started out around the same time, and 
had stuck to poetry, had already had their first few collections 
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Sketch by Asim Basu, Bhubaneswar, 1975 
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out, and were well-known poets. Modern Oriya poetry was 
outgrowing the Sachi Rautray phase. JP himself was quietly 
but steadily evolving a new poetic idiom, and finding a voice 
distinct from the rest. Anant Mohapatra was involved in the 
book business, and though no publisher himself, offered to be 
the publisher of JP’s first book of poems. As was not unusual 
with the 70s generation, an outrageous idea occurred to the 
two: that they would request, of all people, Satyajit Ray to do 
the cover design of the book. Though great fans of the famous 
director, they did not know him personally. Mohapatra knew 
Kiran Raha, an intimate friend of Ray, and JP knew Minu 
Mukherj}i, a relative of Ray’s. Somehow, the busy director agreed 
to oblige the poet and publisher duo, on the proviso that he be 
provided with the Bengali and English translations of the 
poems, and further, that the cover will be printed by none 
other than the Radiant Press of Calcutta. When the book, 
entitled Pratham Purush (First Person, 1971) came out, priced at 
four rupees, no one could believe that Ray had designed the 
cover. In his modesty, however, Ray said in a letter to JP that 
the poet himself could have designed the cover! The book 
was JP’s first collection of poetry written in maturity, and by 
no means the last, though it would be Anant Mahapattra’s first 
and last adventure in the world of book publishing. 


The first poetry reading session of the poems in the volume 
was held in Calcutta in 1972, with Shakti Chattopadhya, the 
distinguished Bengali poet among the audience. The ambiguity 
in the title was entirely appropriate. As a poet, most of whose 
poems were lyrics, JP was speaking in the first person. A new 
voice had arrived on the poetry scene of Orissa. As against 
the terseness and esoteric and often wilful obscurity of his 
peers, he spoke directly. His modernism lay in his idiom and 
imagery, rather than in opacity, the trademark of modernism. 
The poet here is a sensitive rather than cynical observer of 
man as a social and political animal. When he is reflective, he 
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is ironic. He announces his new manner in the familiarity of 
the images drawn from the humdrum of modern urban existence 
in following lines of the poem entitled, “The Talisman”. 


My mind was filled with a great void 
my own shadows grew taller. 

They were no ghosts, 

still I was afraid, 

and retreated, 

and closed with great care, 

the door of my car. 

(my translation) 


The poems won instant fame for the poet. The collection 
was to appear in Hindi translation, Pratham Purush (1974) 
published by Hindi writer Omkar Sharad, whom JP used to 
know during his Allahabad days. There was a further twist in 
the tale about Pratham Purush. When it came out, Deba Patnaik 
had returned from the USA, and was so attracted by the beauty 
of the poetry in it, that he set about translating the poems into 
English. After numerous sittings with the poet, he completed 
the job, and sent the typescript to Pritish Nandy, who used to 
run a publishing outfit called Dialogue Publications, and who 
agreed to publish the book. Unfortunately, the publishing house 
folded, and Nandy sent the stuff to his own publisher Arnold- 
Heinemann, and the typescript languished there, untill 1976 
when Arnold Heineman resurrected and published the book 
as First Person in 1976. What clinched the matter was JP’s 
meeting and subsequent friendship with Gulab Vazirani. An 
enduring relationship grew between the two which resulted in 
two more of JP’s poetry collections in English translation getting 
published by the same publishing house, Love is a Season (1978) 
and Timescapes (1980); as also a play, Before the Sunset (1978), 
and his books on Orissan Art, Puri Paintnings and Chitra-pothi. 
After First Person, JP’s continued success as a poet in translation 
must be attributed to three factors: (1) His ability to find the 
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right translators, including himself; (1) his taking the art of 
translation seriously much before translation studies became 
fashionable; and (ui) finding the right forum. Out of the 12 
poetry collections by JP which have appeared in Oriya so far, 
8 have already been published in English translation. 


In 1973 he sent a bunch of his poems to the I//ustrated Weekly 
of India, which then had Nissim Ezekiel as its poetry editor. It 
is well known that since 1952 when Ezekiel was hired as an 
assistant editor of the WeeA/y, his job was to advice young poets. 
Many like P. Lal remember the comments with which he would 
return the poems to the aspiring poets helping them to get 
better. In 1965 Ezekiel joined as an assistant editor of Indian 
PEN and founded his own (Quest, a liberal democratic 
mouthpiece (sponsored by the “Congress for Cultural 
Freedom”). @#es/ made modern Indian English poetry part of 
contemporary Indian Poetry: Dom Moraes , P. Lal, Kamla 
Das, Katrak, R. Parthasarathy, Adil Jussawalla, A. K. 
Ramanujan, Dilip Chitre and Arun Kolatkar, all became names 
to reckon with. No poet who aspired to be read by an all-India 
audience could have avoided Ezekiel. What is not often talked 
about is Ezekiel’s encouragement of translations of poetry 
from the several Indian languages into English. When he 
received JP’s poems translated by Sitakant Mahapatra and 
Jayant Mahapatra, he had already published both, and took 
time over his decision to include JP’s work. In the meantime, 
Ezekiel was contemplating the prospect of leaving the Weekly, 
and had already taken over as Editor of the Indian Pen, in which 
capacity again, he had had a salutary influence on the Indian 
poetry scene. The relationship between JP and Ezekiel that 
started on a formal note grew more personal, and the two 
exchanged many letters and met on various occasions. When 
Arnold-Heinemann brought out JP’s poems translated by 
himself, Love 1s a Season (1978), Nissim wrote a short notice 
for the Arnold-Heinemann catalogue. When the same publishers 
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Sketch by Sarbjeet Singh, Delhi, 1978 
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published Timescapes, Nandy and JP sought Ezekiel’s suggestion 
for a suitable title. Ezekiel told JP that the ttle JP had in mind, 
“Time Past, Time Pesent” was “over-reminiscent of the Four 
Quartets,’ and offered over half a dozen titles. JP rejected all 
of them, and decided on Timescapes (Arnold Heinemann, 1982). 
Among those who have translated JP’s works into Hindi one 
name stands out; and that is Rajendra Prasad Mishra, who has 
translated twelve of JP’s- books of poetry, plays and short 
stories. 


All the World is a Stage: 

JP’s early interest in playwriting and the stage, which had 
resulted in two one-act plays in 1960, resurfaced in 1972, when 
he wrote his first full-length play Suryasta Purbaru. The play 
was first published in an Oriya magazine which was then being 
brought out from Calcutta. The irony of it all was that the play 
saw its first performance in a Bengali translated version. Shib 
Shekhar Sarkar who was then working in the AIR, Calcutta 
had translated the play into Bengali. Shyamal Sen directed the 
play the same year in which it appeared in print, and the Theatre 
Guuld staged it in Calcutta. The play was broadcast soon after 
over AIR Cuttack and won JP many admirers and some awards. 
Becausc of the awards, All India Radio, Cuttack got the play 
translated into Hindi and sent it to the Drama Section of AIR 
Delhi, where Dinanath, in charge of the theatre section read 
it, and passed it onto Ram Gopal Bajaj. Bajaj produced the 
play under the banner of Dishantar in Delhi in 1976 with Om 
Puri playing the role of the protagonist. Bajaj recalled the 
circumstances in his “Director's Comments” thus: 


The statement will remain incomplete without 
my retelling the story of how the play was 
selected and named. “I am sending you a copy 
of a play. Please go through it and let me have 
your opinion” was what Dinabhai had written 
to me marking the file to me, containing the 
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Hindi translation (sans the title) of a play by 
one JP Das, an Oriya playwright. I began 
reading the play, and could get up only after I 
had gone through the whole play. The hero of 
the play Dipankar had so deeply taken 
possession of my very being. I went straight to 
Dinabhai, and said, “Bhaisaab, I want to direct 
this play”. But I did not know the writer then. 
Much later, I ran into a handsome young man 
at Ravindra Bhavan. By and bye, I came to 
know that he was Jagannath Prasad Das. I 
wholeheartedly plunged into the staging of the 
plav. After discussions with the playwright,.we 
decided to call it Suryas/ak. But for publication 
purposes, the publisher Omji suggested that 
“k” [perhaps the intended pun on “Suryast tak”, 
meaning “until sunset”, was lost on him] should 
be removed from the title. 


The original Oriya play was published in book form only in 
1977, and was staged for the first time the same year. Among 
the other languages into which the play has been translated is 
Kannada, translated by Sri Paremesh in 1979 (the play 1s called 
Hotty Muluguva Munna in Kannada). B.V. Karanth in his preface 
to the volume said that it was an important contribution to 
Kannada literature. He believed that it was the first modern 
Oriya play in the tradition of Kannada translation of non- 
Kannada Indian plays, such as those from Hindi, Marathi and 
Bengal. When the play was published in Bengal, Bangla critic 
Pramath Nath Bishi commented in his preface that the play 
was “written in the new technique of blending dramatic 
dialogue with discursive passages”. Subsequently, it has been 
included in the Anthology of Modern Indian Plays edited by 
Chandrasekhar Kambar, and is by now an acknowledged classic. 
JP has gone on to publish more plays, the last one being 
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Sundardas, probably inspired by his father’s biography of the 
historical person. Six of his plays have appeared in English 
translaton already. Now, JP is recognized as one of the pioneers 
of new theatre in Orissa as founder-member of the Utkal 
Rangamanch Trust, not only through his plays but also his 
association with the theatre movement there. Six of his plays 
are available in English translation published by AH, Vikas 
and the National School of Drama. He has received the 
Nandikar Theatre Award (Kolkata) for his plays. Thus, JP has 
carved out a niche for himself in the national theatre scene 
through the staging of his plays in different languages. He has 
also served the cause of Indian theatre in his different 
capacities, including a stint as Vice-chairperson of the National 
School of Drama. 


The Painter of Times: 

JP took to fiction rather late, his first short story being 
“ Shabdabhed” (“Words”), published in 1980. The circumstances 
under which JP essayed the form so late are difficult to fathom. 
But, there is a lighter side to the story. Some authors such as 
Mulk Raj Anand, Pritish Nandy and JP all of whom were 
published by Arnold-Heinemann, then a leading publisher in 
Delhs, formed an informal, small but well-knit group circa 1976. 
They used to exchange their manuscripts before publication. 
Once Anand (or, “Uncle” Mulk as JP and his other friends 
called him) gave JP the ms of his novel The Bubble to read 
before it went to press. Around this time JP himself wrote his 
first short story, and sent it to Anand, who said tongue in cheek 
that JP had switched over to fiction from poetry after reading 
his novel. Perhaps, he said, his novel was so boring that JP 
thought he could write better fiction than Anand! Even more 
funny is the story that goes back several years. When Pratham 
Purush was published, Akhil Mohan Patnaik, the well-known 
Oriya short story writer who went on to win the Sahitya 
Akademi Award, had said that he would have felt threatened 
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if JP had come out with a book of short stories. Quick-witted 
JP quipped: some day he was going to write a book of short 
stories if only to make Akhil feel threatened. Akhil said that 
he did not believe in empty threats. Years passed. When Akhil 
took up the editorship of a literary magazine, he wrote to JP 
saying that it was high time that he made good his threat. When 
JP wrote his first short story, “Shabdabhed’ he sent it to Akhil, 
saying that it was his first “threat” to him. Frivolous, or 
otherwise, whatever may have been the reasons for JP’s foray 
into the world of fiction, it is easy to see why he has continued 
to use the form, leading to at least eight short story collections. 
He cannot help telling stories for he is a compulsive storyteller. 
As is evident from his earlier prose writings, he was always a 
story teller even before he wrote his first short story. By 1983, 
he had publsihed enough number of short stories for selection 
and translation to be put together as a book. Vikas brought 
out JP’s own translations of his short stories, The Magic Deer in 
1983 (and won another friend in publisher Narendra Kumar). 
Five more were to come out, four out of which are translated 
by translators other than the writer himself. 


A brief aside may be in order, here. At the very outset I have 
mentioned a character trait of JP’s: reticence. This trait—in 
fact, one can go a little further and say that a certain cageyness— 
comes in the way of our knowing the man a little more than 
what we see. One observes the same trait in many of the male 
protagonists/characters in his fictional work, who do not go 
the whole hog, who hold themselves back in the very last 
moment, with the narrator not making the reasons clear. The 
protagonists are not passionate enough. JP seems to project 
his own invisible wild side on to his female characters. It is 
more often than not imagination and intellect rather than 
bloodlines that a reader might complain of about JP’s art. 
Simuarly, there is humour in JP, but also a tendency to withhold 
a whole-hearted guffaw. JP made up for this when he wrote for 
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children. Maybe, one has not read enough of JP, maybe one 
does not know JP well enough. For, a few months before his 
death, KC Das, a dear writer-friend-collaborator of JP, and 
some one who knew JP well, dedicated a collection of his 
stories to him and his remarks might reveal some profound 
aspects of JP’s artistry and worldview: 


Your writing has not been constrained by 
imagined or socially constructed “goodness”. 
Paying scant attention to praise or censure alike from 
moralists, you have never compromised the lessons of 
experiential truth. 1 am confident that this basic 
affinity pervades the writings of the two of us 
though the style and tenor of my story telling 
might be different from those of yours. 
(emphasis mine) 

Unlike KCD, however, JP refuses to comment on his own: 
work. The short story, “Priya Vidushak” (‘Dear Jester”) is the 
nearest that the writer has gone to tell us most indirectly about 
the vocation of imaginative writing. The self-reflexive story 1s 
about a writer who addresses himself as “Dear Jester” while 
making his daily diary entries. In some ways the technique of 
writing here is comparable to that of Jorge Luis Borges, and 
borders on the cross-generic, a story resembling a discursive 
essay, or vice versa. The word, “jester” is the English translation 
of the Sanskrit original, “WVidushak”, a court jester, who 
tradinonally is also a poet, and a wit like Jadumani, an Oriya 
version of Tenaliraman. It is possible to see the word in English 
translation as standing for JP’ first initial. Anyway, JP has his 
writer-protagonist write: “Dear Jester, what plans for the day? 
Live in the real world or go back to our imaginary characters 
and observe their movements?” As the story progresses, the 
distinction between the real and the imaginary worlds of the 
writer collapses, and the “Jester’s” problems get intertwined 
with the writer’s. The protagonist ponders questions of literary 
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language, the use of English words while writing in Oriya, and 
his relationship with the world of lived experience, the social 
responsibility of the writer. At the end of the story the 
protagonist-writer is exasperated with the lover-protagonist- 
writer and makes the following diary entry: “How truly difficult 
!” To reconcile the truth of experience with 
that of the world of imagination is a challenge for any writer, 
a challenge that JP has successfully negotiated. 


III 
1984 and After: 


it is to be a writer 


Salaam Delhi: 

JP left Orissa in 1973 to take up a Government of India 
position in Delhi. This would turn out to be the last stop for 
him, as 11 years down the line, he would take a bold and rare 
decision. Delhi held out its very obvious advantages for the 
kind of life JP wanted to live: libraries, museums, affording 
research opportunities; the NSD, Sngeet Natak Akademi, and 
many other dramatic organizations to satiate his appetite for 
drama; the numerous other institutions and cultural centres, 
not to speak of the opportunities to meet people from all over 
the country, and writers and artists from abroad to invigorate 
his intellectual life. He could also use his location in Delhi to 
serve the cause of Orissan art. However, far from being 
parochial, he mingled and merged with writers and intellectuals 
from all linguistic regions. He spoke Bengali and Hindi fluently. 
In the meantime, he had graduated from being an agnostic to a 
total atheist, and found it easy to mix with people from different 
communities. And religious backgrounds. A member of the 
IIC, he found in its library a rich source for keeping abreast of 
developments in the world of letters, met and made many of 
his friends here. 


Among the many important people he befriended was Pupul 
Jaykar, whom he had first met at the National Museum Library. 
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An Indira loyalist, she was then not the czarina of culture she 
was later known to be, Indira Gandhi having been out of power 
after the Emergency. She was working on her book Earthen 
Drum, and JP was busy researching his own book on Pata 
Paintings. When Mrs. Gandhi returned to power, Pupul Jaykar 
became a highly influential cultural figure. In her capacity as 
advisor to the Prime Minister on all matters related to culture. 
During the 1982 Asian Games held in Delhi, JP was nominated 
by Pupul Jaykar as the Member Secretary of the Art Committee 
for the Games. Similarly, when she headed the Festivals of 
India in USA and France, she took JP as her consultant on the 
Festival Committee. 


When JP moved into his Hauz Khas flat he found an excellent 
neighbour in the Mukherjees, the eminent scholar-professor 
Meenakshi Mukherjee, and her husband, Sujit whom 
Ramachandra Guha calls “The Gentleman-Scholar”. This is 
friendship that combined pleasure and profit, the pleasure of 
a shared drink, and the profit of work. Both, the couple and JP 
shared many common interests, the pre-eminent being their 
interest in translation and Indian literature. Another friendship 
that has endured is that of Rajendra Yadav, the Hindi poet. 
Recalling those days, Guha says: 


I now lived just a sharp cover-point throw away 
from Sujit’s house and thus partook of many 
addas, hosted by him and his wife Meenakshi 
Mukherjee. Meenakshi is a well-known teacher 
and scholar herself, a pioneer in the study of 
the Indian novel and an authority on Jane 
Austen. Like her husband she has much charm 
and no malice. In those addas at Hauz Khas 
we spoke, of course, of cricket but also of 
literature, history and Marxism. In the 
Mukherjees’ home I met a range of unusual 
people including Sujeet’s own regular whiskey 
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buddies, the Hindi novelist Rajendra Yadav and 
the Onya playwright JP Das. 

JP has dedicated the Hindi tranlsation of his play, Sundardas 
(1997) to “my dear neighbours Mannu Bhandari-Rajendra 
Yadav and Meenakshi Mukherjee-Sujit Mukherjee”. 

JP’s Oriya friends, other than KC Das, included poets and 
writers like Ramakant Rath, Sitakant Mahapatra, Hara Prasad 
Das, and Debdas Chhotray, and like Choudhury Hemakant 
Mishra, all of whom have lived in Delhi for long spells. Among 
the few regulars at his personal dinner or cocktail parties were, 
apart from the ones like Keki Daruwala and Rajendra Yadav, 
K. Satchidanandan, the well-known Malayalum poet, with 
whom he collaborated on a poetry collection in English 
translauon—Kavita 92, Amar Nath Sehgal, Ram Gopal Bajaj, 
H.K. Kaul (Secretary PSI), and Narendra Kumar, the publisher. 
Many of these parties and cocktails were held at the Press 
Club and the India International Center. Not to speak of the 
numerous off-station friends who make it a point to look JP 
up, such as Jayant Mahapatra, Sunil Gangopadhya, Yasodhara 
Mishra, Pratibha Ray, and Mono} Das. JP’s foreign visitors are 
Joanna Williwams, his collaborator in art histroy, Paul St-Pierre, 
who has translated his works, Catherine Clement and some 
others who make it a point to call up or or call on JP whenever 
they stop over at Delhi, and look JP up. JP keeps up his private 
correspondence and is usually missing from home between 10 
and 11 am, as he makes his mandatory trip to the post office. 
Not computer-savvy, he still manages to stay in touch through 
cyber cafes. On days when he is unwell, he might summon the 
courier man too. In any case, he believes in the art of 
handwritten letters. He also encourages fellow-Delhites to use, 
snail mail rather than taking the trouble of wading through the 
maddening Delhi traffic just to pick up a book or a piece of 


paper. 
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Goodbye to IAS: 


Though a highly successful bureaucrat, he resigned from the 
government. When asked about the reason, and whether the 
decision was prompted by any rift with any of the political 
leaders etc, JP recalls that it was a decision taken in cold-blood. 
As proof he points to the fact that he gave the Government a 
nine-month notice, and never reconsidered it. The reason was 
simply that he wanted to devote himself wholly to writing and 
literary life. When he was posted at Delhi he had worked in 
Orissa for fifteen years and held important positions in the 
Government, such as Secretary, Industries, Works and Finance. 
For the next five years in Delhi he held such key positions as 
Joint Secretary Finance. He was due for even more prestigious 
assignments. But, his mind was set on a life far removed from 
bureaucracy, and he had availed himself of the Homi Bhabha 
Fellowsip and the freedom he enjoyed during the period of his 
sabbatical was intoxicating. 


We have already discussed the fruits of his research during 
his sabbatical in an earlier section. When he returned from his 
leave, and took up the position of the Resident Commissioner, 
Government of Orissa in Delhi, he would look back on those 
two years of total freedom from the files and the red tape with 
nostalgia. He missed the freedom which had enabled him to 
make friends with writers and artists, and was at peace with 
himself. Also, he had grown fond of his Delhi, which he was 
discovering more and more. In more practical terms, what 
clinched the issue in favour of quitting the job and living in 
Delhi were the following circumstances: in 1983 he was allotted 
a flat by the Delhi Development Authority in Hauz Khas. 
His only child, and daughter, left for the USA for higher 
studies. JP found no reason why he should continue to shackle 
his movements, freedom and creativity by continuing in 
Government service. He gave himself a New Year gift by 
resigning on the last day of 1983, and on the morning of the 
1st of January 1984, he woke up a freeman. 
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Many thought, he was now “available” for more lucrative 
offers. In fact, many offers did come his way: from running 
private enterprises, to editing magazines; from heading NGOs 
to writing film scripts. But he scrupulously resisted all tempting 
offers and revelled in his new-found freedom, and devoted all 
his time to the service of the Arts. Not only was he determined 
not to take up any assignment, he also decided not to write for 
money. As postscript to this episode in his life one must add 
the following: Once, at a public gathering (the occasion was 
Sahitya Akademyi’s “Meet the Author” programme) Keki N 
Daruwala, the well-known Indian English poet and an IPS 
himself asked JP if he ever regretted his decision to quit the 
IAS. JP said that his only regret was that he had taken the 
decision so late. 

Post-retirement Karmayogi: 

JP’s devotion to the arts is neither reclusive nor selfish. It is 
not confined to his own private world, not limited to the paint 
and brush nor to the pen and paper, nor the page and stage. 
He has served the cause of various arts in his different 
capacities. In addition to those I have already mentioned, he 
has served on numerous committees, and film juries and literary 
seminars. The only organization with which he is officially 
involved is the Manushi Trust, of which he is a trustee and 
which publishes the journal, Manysh: to which he 1s adviser. JP 
1s a trustee and advisor to the journal. If he has made an 
exception in this case to his self-imposed rule, it is because of 
his friendship with its founder Madhu Kishwar. 

One of JP’s major contributions to the cause of the Indian 
Arts is through his involvement in The Poetry Society, India 
(TPS). He not only founded it in Delhi with help from fnends 
circa 1984, but has also been actively associated with it since 
then. In fact, he has been its guiding force, and given it its 
visibility at a national, even international level. His involvement 
with TPS has been in the form of organizing seminars, 
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workshops, competitions, poetry readings and a hand in the 
TPS journal, called The Journal of the Poetry Society (India), and 
launched in 1990. The PSI has been running a poetry 
competition on an annual basis in collaboration with British 
Council of India. JP has acted as a judge on many of these 
competitions. Some of the poets who went on to make a name 
for themselves after winning these competitions are Rukmini 
Bhaya Nayar, Vijay Nambisan, Tabish Khair, and Raj Lakshmi 
Devi. The Society has also been organizing poetry workshops 
in different corners of the country in which JP has played an 
important role, conducting them. On being asked if the 
experience has been worth his while, he maintains that these 
have always been rewarding responsibilities. For one thing, he 
gets to meet young men and women and interacting with them, 
keeps track of how youngsters view the art of poetry writing 
in an era of mass media. In any case, he says, it 1s reassuring to 
meet eager, aspiring, and young poets, and know that poetry is 
alive and well. 

Among his other commitments, mention must be made of 
the Utkal Rangmanch Trust which is concerned with the revival 
of theatre in Orissa and of which he is a trustee. Connected 
with theatre groups in Delh;, he has also been on the Executive 
Committee of the NSD and has also been its Vice-President. 
He ishas been an office-bearer of Bharatiya Natya Sangh, the 
Indian wing of the International Theatre and has visited Sweden 
and the former Soviet Union as an Indian Drama delegate. He 
was for some time actively involved with the Delhi Film 
Society. In 1985 he was appointed a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Children’s Film Society of India (CFS). 
Gulzar was then one of the other members, and the two became 
intimate friends; and in meetings would share the same set of 
agenda papers and smoke from the same packet of cigarettes 
(the only time JP smoked!). The friendship has meanwhile 
blossomed, and the two meet frequently, sustaining the 
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relationship through letters, telephonic conversations, and 
exchange poems. JP played a key role in the decision-making 
process to ensure that an International Children’s Film Festival 
was held in Bhubaneswar in 1987, the first-ever International 
event hosted by Orissa. He served two terms on the CFSI 
with Amol Palekar and Jaya Bachchan as chairpersons, and 
edited a book Fi/ms for Children in 1987. He served on the jury 
of the International Children’s Film Festival in 1985 as 
Chairperson and in 1989 as member. He was also a member of 
the jury for National Film Awards in 1985, 1988 and 1990. In 
1990 one of his short stories, “Interview” was made into a 
telefilm. 


Artist as Collaborator: 

The artsts’ toi is mostly a lonely one. But once in a while 
they do enjoy coming out of that seclusion and working 
together with fellow artists, like the temple sculptors of 
medieval Orissa, or the Puri artisans, and JP is no exception. 
Time out of number he has come out of artistic sequestration 
(or “Retreat”, as Ezekiel called his house in Mumbai), and 
collaborated with poets, painters, dramatists, actors, and film 
makers. Some of his collaborative work has already found 
mention in the foregoing discussion. A few more need to be 
recounted. His earliest collaborator, as we have seen, was Anant 
Mohapatra. The relationship was built on mutual trust and 
support. After acting as the publisher of JP’s first poetry 
volume, Mahapatra directed a few radio plays scripted by JP 
for AIR, Cuttack, including Kachaghar (The Glass-house”). 
JP, on his part, reviewed the Antant Mahapatra-directed play 
(Amritasya Putra, which made Manoranjan Das famous as a 
modern Oriya playwright) in Enact, a theatre journal. JP 
showed his gratitude to his first publisher by dedicating his 
Two P/ays (Calcutta, 1983) to him. Finally, both are the founding 
members of Urkal Rangamanch. 
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Of all collaborative work, however, the task confronting 
the translator is the most collaborative, especially if the writer 
concerned is alive. JP has been translated and has translated 
many a text. The most challenging of these perhaps was the 
poetry of well-known French writer, Catherine Clement, who 
was Pupul Jaykar’s counterpart from Paris for the Festival of 
India in France and became a friend of JP during her visits to 
India in the early eighties. In years to come she became an 
India hand and wrote several books on India, including the 
one on Edwina and Nehru, and another on Gandhi. After the 
Festival, however, she lost touch with JP, only to meet several 
years later at an embassy party in Delhi. By now she was married 
to Andre Lewin, the French Ambassador in India. At an 
embassy party Narendra Kumar of Vikas Publishing House 
who was then riding high on the success of Freedom at Midnight, 
cornered JP and Catherine. He made an offer to both: If she 
wrote poems on India in French which was her language, and 
JP translated them with her, he would publish the book. 
Catherine wrote her first poem “Kalighat” (about the famous 
Kali temple in Calcutta, which the two had visited together), 
and the translations were carried out simultaneously. The 
process continued, and the experiment worked, and resulted 
in Growing an Indian Star (Vikas 1991). Clement’s 
acknowledgement is yet another tribute to JP’s multi-faceted 
talent: “Without the constant support and faithful friendship 
of JP Das this book would never have existed.” 

Arlene Zide came to India to translate the poetry of women 
poets writing in different languages and, for the Oriya section, 
sought JP’s help. The two translated many poems by diverse 
poets of which Zide used 18 poems by 15 different poets in 
her Penguin Anthology, entitled, In Their Own Voice (1993). 
Earlier, all the poems that they had translated, including those 
which were earmarked for the Penguin anthology, were put 
together and brought out by Vikas in a separate book entitled, 
Under a Silent Sky (1992). 
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Speaking of collaboration, mention must also be made of 
JP’s work with Joanna, in addition to what has already been 
said. After JP’s work on the Puri paintings, the book which JP 
had dedicated to her, and the Chitrapothis in general, he 
collaborated with Joanna later on an individual artist of Orissa 
who worked on palm-leaf. The fruits of their collaborative 
research which a critic has called “a labour of love’, led to the 
publication of a book entitled, Palm-leaf Miniature: The Art of 
Raghunath Prusti of Orissa (1991). Her own book on Orissan 
art, The Two-Headed Deer came out in 1996, and in her 
acknowledgement Joanna had this to say: “I cannot begin to 
list all the ways I am indebted to Dr JP Das of New Delhi.” 


Simularly, his friendship with Gulzar led to JP’s translation of 
the latter’s poems from Urdu into English. The book with 
Autumn Moon as its title was brought out by Rupa in 1999. The 
book is a best-seller, and has already sold much more than any 
book of English poetry in recent times has done. Gulzar has 
paid a handsome tribute to him in the Foreward to the book: 


This present collection is dear to me for more reasons than 
one....The second and more professional reason is that I had 
the opportunity to work with JP Das, whom I fondly call 
Jp-da, a doyen of Oriya poetry and one of the very few “true” 
poets on the scene today. His enthusiasm was very infectious 


and I had to work doubly hard to keep pace with him. 


In her review, Malashri Lal similarly praised JP’s translation 
in the following words: 


The resonant vocabulary of Urdu and the nugget-like 
structure of its verse are difficult to render into English which, 
on the whole, rejects any flamboyance. To JP goes the credit 
for successfully transferring the fine texture of Gulzar’s Urdu 
into English while presrving the echoes of the original... The 
translator’s credentials as a renowned poet himself perhaps 
accounts for the boldness of this volume. 
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Among many Oriya writers with whom he had shared his 
early youth, too he had many friends and collaborators, though, 
after his move to Delhi he would meet most of them 
infrequently. But an inveterate letter writer, he would stay in 
touch with them all, except for the compulsive non-letter- 
writers. In the late Kishoribabu (as KC Das is fondly referred 
to in Orissa) he found a trustworthy friend and collaborator; 
for the former was posted in Delhi for many years, and even 
when he was away he would stay in touch with JP. Among the 
many projects they did together was the unfinished project, 
“Oriya Writing Today”: English translation of Oriya prose, 
poetry, drama and essays. 


No Laughing Matter: 

JP’s sense of humour which makes a not so infrequent 
appearance in his fiction, and drama, was allowed full play 
when he attempted yet another genre, that of children’s writing. 
He was always interested in children’s writing, especially in 
the sub-genre of “Nonsense”. His favourite authors from 
among those to have practised the form are Lewis Carroll, 
Edward Lear and Ogden Nash from the Lnglish speaking 
world, and Sukumar Ray and Annada Sankar Ray, as well as 
Tagore. His favourite forms in the sub-genre were the limerick 
and clerihew. For years he had kept in touch with these, but 
never attempted the form. Unlike Fakir Mohan Senapati and 
Madhusudan Rao, or even contemporary Bengali and Marathi 
writers, most of their post-independence counterparts in Orissa 
have considered writing for children infra dig and a waste of 
their creative energy. As a result, apart from Rao’s Barnabodha, 
Oriya primers are badly produced. In the meantime, children’s 
literature in Oriya would comprise meaningless jingles, 
informative, didactic or pedagogic rhymes, and fables. 
Ramakrishna Nanda has said about children’s verses that 
children do not understand much, they understand through 
what they see and hear. Hence the need for illustration and 
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alliteration. Oriya children’s poetry is composed, for sound 
effect, both similar and dissimilar rhymes. Even when rhyme 
occurs, the lines do not have equal number of letters. So also 
the singing voice has to be modulated.... This 1s largely true 
of the traditional rhymes and metre used by poets like Nanda 
Kishore Bala, but without illustrations. In fact, the practice of 
publishing illustrated rhymes, which became highly developed 
in Bengali print media, was a rarity in Oriya. Also much of 
primary and pre-primary pedagogic publication would be at 
the governmental level. Bereft of humour, it is all unintentional 
nonsense. Since nonsense like nursery rhymes and other forms 
of children’s verse constitutes pre-primary pedagogy tools, as 
far as Oriya is concerned, the choice is limited. The age-old 
lullabies and nonsense verses are outmoded, and do not form 
any part of the modern Oriya child’s imagination. The 
government commissioned nonsense is unimaginative. For 
example, 

What fun, see! The bear hums! 

And dances to the beating drums! 

Or 

Here enters the bear singing 

See, the kids burst out laughing! 

(my translations) 

In this context the efforts of JP are salutary. The reasons 
why he avoided writing for children was because, he says, he 
found it a most daunting enterprise. In 1991, JP was bed-ridden 
for several months, with a nagging back pain. Eventually, he 
had to go for a risky spinal surgery. It was during this period 
that he found it impossible to sit up at his writing desk in his 
study, where he usually spends most of his working hours. 
The only way he could have prevented his pen from rusting 
was to write short verses while lying on the bed. As is not 
unusual with writers before him, and like Lear, Sukumar Ray 
and Fakir Mohan before him, he composed witty and humorous 
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verses for children during illness. Most of JP’s writing during 
the period fits the description, “Nonsense”. But, as is not 
unusual with the tradition of good writings for children, 
whether sense or nonsense, JP’s writings for children are equally 
entertaining and diverting for adult readers. Take the following 
one for example: 

Taught to say ku-ku-du-koo, ku-ku-du-koo 

He only said, ‘cock-a-doodle-doo’ 

Such a vain cock— 

You’re in for a shock: 

Not tandoon, you’ll only be stew. 

—Ali Malika 
(translation mine) 


Here the form that JP uses is that of a limerick, foreign to 
Oriya verse technique. Though nonsense rhymes of this kind 
are not native to Orissa’s literary tradition, JP uses elements 
of Oriya culture (such as the cock’s crow) as an indictment of 
certain tendencies among Orniyas to repudiate their own culture. 


His experience in dak bungalows of Orissa, probably when 
he was a government servant must have contributed to the 
following rhyme: 


As soon as I'd put out the light 

I saw a squadron of mosquitoes alight. 
They’d have flown me to space, 

But I was held in place 

By a billion bedbugs holding me tight. 


(trans. J.P Das and Michael Heyman) 


JP published two books of nonsense verse: Alukuchi Malukuchi 
and At/imalika, both in 1993, with illustrations, not his in the 
latter. In both, Das adapted both traditional nanabaya and, and 
the English models to suit his postcolonial context. He has 
experimented with bilingual puns like Sukumar Ray, using 
forms such as the Learean limericks. His own English 
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translations of his nonsense have appeared in a collection 
recently brought out by Calcutta’s Writers Workshop. The 
following limericks from A/ Malika are nonsense pure and 
simple: 

From Bhimkhol, one Bhagrathi Bhaina 

Desired a voyage to China, 

But couldn’t quite find 

A visa, so dined 

At the zoo, staring at the hyena. 


Short of temper was Professor Kar 
Blood rushed to his head, oft, therefar 
When mad with despair 

He pulled at his hair 

Till his head went as bald as the Thar. 


(translation mine) 
The Man and the Mask: 


Either because of the training that he must have received as 
an IAS, or as a part of his upbringing as the son of a teacher, 
‘he has all along maintained a disciplined life, rigourous work 
culture, and strict dietary regimen. The same is evident when 
it comes to his stints as a researcher, or even, as artist or creative 
writer. He does not quite fit into the romantic stereotype of 
the artist. A scrupulous keeper of records, he would jot down 
whatever interesting snippets he comes across, types out, and 
gets photocopied, whatever strikes him to be either important 
or interesting. One has not seen the way he has filed and 
stacked his books and papers; but the fact that he fishes out 
whatever material he wants to show or lend his friends, in a 
few minutes from his study. If he has promised to lend/ give 
you something, when you visit him to pick up the material you 
will invariably notice a neat packet with your name inscribed 
on it waiting for you on the table. He is one of the few Indian 
writers/artists one has come across who has several volumes 
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of what is known as the Commonplace Book, meticulously 
kept notes and jottings, quotations from authors, reviews and 
so on. His work culture also involves the systematic filing of 
papers, throwing or giving away books and papers he does not 
need, and neatly typing out whatever he needs to say in English 
(He is one of the very few writing now who persists with the 
manual type writer). Sharing information with fellow 
researchers not some one who will cling to valuable information 
or manuscripts to himself. He believes in dissemination of 
knowledge, always sharing whatever material he has. I for one 
has benefited immensely from his encyclopedic knowledge of 
Onissan history and culture. Two instances would suffice: Ruth 
Vanita and Saleem Kidwai were putting together their book 
on Same-Sex Love in India; and were scouting for meterial 
from diverse territories in India. They had tried many Oriya 
scholars and failed to get anything; everyone saying that there 
1s no same-sex love tradition in Orissa. When they sought my 
help, they had almost given up on Oriya. I said yes, but did not 
know where the material was going to come from beyond the 
fact that we have a tradition of same-sex jokes. Then I broached 
the subject with JP one evening and he came up with several 
instances, and gave me numerous leads, following which I 
researched the area for over 6 months and gave the two 
famished editors enough material to make them happy, and fill 
in the gap. Similarly, my interest in nonsense writing led me to 
look for material in Oriya, and I had nearly drawn a blank 
when he produced his own work, which by far is the most 
authentic and mature and substantial nonsense in Oriya that I 
have been able to find. But he also passed on letters to me 
written by the most obscure writer of nonsense in the remotest 
corner of Orissa, who possessed a wealth of historical 
information on the subject, one obscure Niranjan Behera, with 
whom he carries out regular correspondence. Thanks largely 
to JP I have now been able to retrieve material that was all but 
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lost. Similarly, when I was looking for some nonsense by Gulzar, 
he fished out the manuscript of a Urdu poem by the lyricist. It 
is a world of give and take for him—and for us, who have 
benefited from his generosity. I have received phone calls from 
strangers asking me if I have a copy of such and such a book. 
Then I know who the culprit is. And surely enough the caller 
gives JP’s reference! 


The Unwritten Masterpiece: 

As has already been noted, JP seldom commented on his own 
works, and disparaged people who did so, even has a clerihew 
on fellow-poet Ramakant Rath’s practice of providing elaboate 
postscripts to his poetry collections. 


Ramakant Rath 

Had taken an oath: 

When he has enough poems to log 
Would surely write an epilogue. 


In fact, JP has two strong poetic principles: One is to avoid 
talking about himself and his art. He expects the critic to avoid 
making any references to the poet’s life, a strong New Critical 
position, which is by now thoroughly discredited. Secondly, 
he subscribes to the high modernist view of impersonality, to 
keep apart the man who suffers and the artist who creates. 
These and some other idiosyncrasies that JP nurtures and 
harbours, have led to minor, though unfortunate consequences 
in some of his writing: a certain degree of emotional anaemia, 
his reluctance to put “blood, imagination, intellect” together. 
But, as I have already said, maybe, one has not read enough of 
JP, maybe one does not know JP well enough. 

If asked what his/her masterpiece was, an artist is most likely 
to come up with a cliché for an answer: “It is yet to come”. JP 
had been a recipient of the Vishuv Award in 1984 and the 
Sahitya Akademi Award for Aahnik in 1991, a collection of 
his poems. The latter JP had refused to accept; but the Sahitya 
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Akademi went on to bring out a Bangla translation of the book 
of poems, which was favorably reviewed by none other than a 
critic of Meenakshi Mukherjee’s eminence. Sahitya Akademi 
also brought out English and Hindi translations of the book. 
JP had been published in India and abroad and praised by 
reviewers and critics, and viewers all over India. And yet, if, in 
1991, anyone had asked JP a question like that and JP had 
given the same cliched answer he would have been excused. 
This hypothesis on a hypothesis on a hypothesis is based on 
the benefits of hindsight. Namely, that JP produced many more 
books after 1991, out of which three stand out: Desh Kaal 
Patra (1992), Sundardas(1994), and Love/ines(2001), and each 
of them is a strong contender for that description. The first 
one is a historical novel, a cross-generic work of epic 
dimensions. It is the offshoot of his archival research on Orissan 
art. As Joanna Williams had said in her letter, in the monsoon 
months of 1987, Delhi was “cooling off, with some rain”, and 
she hoped that JP had “‘settled into pleasant reading about 
Orissa in the 19th century”. Joanna was referring to their 
collaborative work, of course, but JP must already be harboring 
ideas about the possibility of a historical novel, since he had 
found more material than was necessary for the art history 
book. The novel is full of historical details on which a novelist’s 
perspective is imposed. Though not cast in the magic-realist 
mode of a Rushdie or a Marquez, it is comparable to the 
technique that Sunil Gangopadhyay has used, except that JP 
uses only real and historical characters. They demonstrate 
Hayden White’s thesis regarding the “tropics of discourse”. 
The work is a strong contender for the description of a 
masterpiece in the JP canon. My personal favourite, though, is 
his Love/ines, the reasons are those that I have enumerated in 
my review appearing elsewhere in the volume. Sundardas, the 
play too is an equally formidable candidate. Thus, when one 
thinks of singling out any work by this versatile artist as his 
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masterpiece one runs into serious trouble, mainly because of 
the muddle caused by the multiplicity of genres which cannot 
be easily compared with each other. They also seem to feed on 
and light up each other, as many discerning readers have found 
out. Karanth, for example, has pointed out how JP’s plays 
reflect/carry the same sensitivity of the poet. Similarly, fellow- 
Oniya poet, Sitakant Mahapatra has perceptively remarked how 
JP’s poetry bears the qualities of painting. The whole passage 
is worth quoting: 

The readers of [JP’s] poetry know that he was at one time a 
powerful painter. In fact, he is a complete artist; poetry, fiction, 
plays, novels, research volumes, and painting—the world of 
his creativity is versatile—and a discerning reader can easily 
find definite influence of one form on another. Thus I find the 
story-teller’s style in his poems, read poetry in his short stories, 
get glimpses of art in his poems, and see the poet in his plays. 


Fellow-poet Ramakant Rath also says something similar about 
JP’s composite art practice. After drawing the reader’s attention 
to his subject's many-sided talent, he says that JP’s poetry is 
but one facet of his many artistic selves. So, Rath says, only 
they who know of JP’s practice of the other forms are more 
competent than Rath himself to talk meaningfully of his poetry. 
Shaani, a Hindi writer, introducing JP’s short stories also 
subscribes to a similar view: 


“It is difficult to comment on a poet who is 
also a writer of fiction. It 1s even more difficult 
in the case of a writer who is known equally 
well as a poet and a writer of short fiction, and 
not predominantly as one and not the other. In 
Hindi, most practitioners of both forms are 
respected primarily as one, either as a poet who 
also write fiction, or vice versa, and not so 
much as the other. JP’s case is different.” 
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Sketch by Amarnath Sehgal, Delhi, 1996 
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By Way of Conclusion: 

The phenomenon we call a person’s “life” is the proverbial 
tip of the iceberg. Hence the artist's contempt for biography, 
one reason why most artists are so recalcitrant towards 
biographers. There are indeed valid claims made by the artist 
about the mysterious “inner life” into which no mortal can 
peer; though most of us, lesser mortals, who masquerade as 
critics or biographers, call such claims deliberate mystification. 
We then insist on finding intertexts in the artist’s life and times, 
which we hope, hold a key to the artists’ works. Since many 
artists themselves do not have any clue as to how they live 
that so called “inner life”, and in any case the psychoanalysts 
are a dubious lot, what we are left with at best are these external 
bits of information regarding events and actions, some of 
which may themselves prove to be interesting as stories about 
the story-tellers. Indeed these external circumstances may 
sometimes be so interesting that the plain telling of those 
stories may be as much if not more fun than the work of the 
artists. The case of Oscar Wilde who had famously declared 
and by the time of his death actually proved, that it is not art 
that imitates life but life that imitates art. 


Note: 


All translations from Oriya, Hindi and Bangla are by the 
author, unless indicated otherwise. 
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Dinanath Pathy 


Alone and Together : 
JP, the Art Historian 


From Andrew Stirling’s first history of Orissa in 1825 or James 
Fergusson’s observation of Konark Temple in 1837 to J.P. Das’s 
Puri Paintings in 1982, it is a committed continuing effort to 
bring Orissa’s history, monuments and lately painting to focus. 
Though in between we have W.W. Hunter (Orissa, 1872), Mano 
Mohan Ganguly (Orissa and Her Remains, 1912), Orissan 
traditional painting was hardly in their ambit. The fashion was 
to write on temples, monuments and neglected ruins, what we 
call today the ancient history and culture. The nineteenth 
century research after a hundred initial years resulted in 
sustained and in-depth study covering temple architecture, 
sculpture, art related textual studies (taken up by Alice Boner), 
art historical and art ethnological studies. Interest in painting 
grew as late as in 1940 through articles by Stella Kramrisch 
(Hundred Verses of Amaru Sataka li/ustrated) and was quickly 
followed up in 1941 by D.P. Ghosh (Orissan Painting). O.C. 
Ganguly’s article Summary Survey of Painting in 1955 was a 
comprehensive attempt to view Orissan painting in its totality 
though it turned out to be a brief account of general interest. 
Thereafter, the research in painting becomes more intense and 
genre specific. When we come to Orissa: Kunst und Kultur in 
Nordost Indien in 1980, (see specific chapters on painting by 
Eberhard Fischer and Dinanath Pathy) we could feel the verve 
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and temper of art ethnological and art historical research aimed 
more and more at individual art styles, forms and techniques 
of art production. After 1980 in quick stccession a number of 
significant books on painting were published and the period 
between 1980 and 2000 was the most prolific time when trends 
and personalities emerged. To me, three scholars who took to 
research on painting as their alma mater stand out vividly; they 
are Eberhard Fischer, Joanna Williams and J.P. Das whose 
contributions to the study of Orissan painting are significant. 
Lest I should not suppress facts in this brief note, I may be 
allowed to include my name as an individual researcher and 
collaborator of Eberhard Fischer. 


J.P. Das’s three books (Puri Paintings: Chitrakara and His Work, 
1982; Chitra Pothi: IHiustrated Palm-leaf Manuscripts from Orissa, 
1985; and Pal/m- Leaf Miniatures: The Art of Raghunath Prusti of 
Orissa, 1991 with Joanna Williams) make a definite impact on 
the reader for their art-ethnological approaches, art stylistic 
appraisals and clarity of views. JP as a research scholar is not 
emotionally attached to Oriya hegemony; he is unbiased, 
rational and has a global view. His language is lucid and 
expressions are well articulated. Although this write up is meant 
to be an exclusive estimation of JP’s art historical research, it 
would rather be profitable to talk of parallel thoughts, similar 
conclusions and collaborative research Orissa experienced in 
the last quarter of the past century. While making such a cryptic 
remark, I should make you aware of other related publications 
of the time like Murals for Goddesses and Gods: The Tradition of 
Osakothi Ritual Painting in Orissa, India (Fischer and Pathy, 1995), 
Painted Icons: Wall Paintings of the Sauras of Southern Orissa (Pathy, 
1996), Art and Regional Traditions: The Temple of Jagannatha: 
Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Ritual, (Pathy, 2000) Rasika 
Haravali-llustrated Palmleaf Manuscript of Upendra Bhanja, Die 
Perlenkette Dem Geliebten Elif illustrierte Palmblatter sur Rasika 
Haraval/i in German (Fischer and Pathy, 1990), The Two-Headed 
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Deer (Joanna Williams, 1996) and lastly Amorous Delight 
Amarusataka illustrated palmleaf manuscript in the Museum 
Rielberg (Fischer and Pathy, 2005). Even at the tisk of making 
the list of publication a little longer, I am inclined to include 
Mural Paintings of Orissa (Pathy, 1990) Essence of Orissan Painting 
(Pathy, 1996), Joanna William’s articles “A painted Ragamala 
from Orissa” and “The Embassy-An Orissan Painting in the 
Asutosh Museum in Indian Art & Connoisseurship Essayas in 
Honour of Douglas Barrell” (1995) in Lalit Kala no. 23, 1988; 
JP and Joanna on Raghunath Prust: “An Otya Artist” in Artibus 
Asizae, XLVIII, 1988, Fischer and Pathy on “Artatrana Chantisa- 
Illustrations by Raghunath Prusti: an Oriya—palm-leaf 
manuscript of prayers by a 19" century painter” in Karl 
Khandelavala Felicitation Volume, Indian Painting, Lalit Kala 
Akademi (1995), “Renewal of Murals” in Artibus Aside and 
‘Traditional Paintings’ in Marg, Orissa Revisited. 


A comprehension of these researches published as books and 
contributions to edited volumes would reveal a co-related and 
united contribution based on similar intent, understanding and 
meaning to Orissa’s art historical studies. Let us take the case 
of Raghurajpur, the painter’s village near the town of Puri in 
Orissa which is the basis of JP’s study in Pari Paintings. You 
would admire how ideas germinate in creative minds and get 
flowering and fruition independent of each other but strangely 
together. Way back in 1977, when Dr. Eberhard Fischer and I 
visited Raghurajpur to document painters and paintings in the 
village with Barbara Fischer filming a documentary for the 
exhibition on Orissa in the Museum Rietberg, it was Eberhard’s 
idea to make a specific reference to the village and include a 
conceptual map of the village as a model signifying a painters’ 
establishment in Orissa (Kunst und Kultur, P.59). During the 
same time perhaps quite unconnected, JP was doing research 
on Raghurajpur for his Ph.D. thesis at Sambalpur University in 
Orissa. When Puri Painting was published, it revealed a much 
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wider research arena covering a broad spectrum of facts and 
issues relating to Orissan painting in general and pata paintings 
in particular, of course making Raghurajpur the core. 


Those who involve themselves in doing painting, even if they 
dabble for some time and give it up like JP, the act catches on 
them and leads them to yet another sphere where love of 
painting turns into writing on them. It is like labour of love. I 
know this from my own experience, which has precisely 
happened to me. Realising an Indian Administrative Officer’s 
interest in painting, we included JP in our artist group that was 
styled as the Working Artists Association of Orissa (W.A.). 
His dabbling then turned into a serious start of events in Orissa 
in 1973 when WA took the lead of modern art movement. JP 
exhibited along with the group at Bhubaneswar and Cuttack 
tll he was shifted to New Delhi. In seventies when JP was the 
Secretary of Finance Department in Government of Orissa, 
by that time he had already had his one man exhibition in 
Bhubaneswar, he once telephoned me to inform that he would 
be researching on Orissan Painting and I should provide him 
with a photograph or a facsimile copy of Ravanchhaya mural, 
the procession scene of king Disabhanja on the ceiling of a 
huge boulder. This is the earliest mural painting in pan-Indian 
classical style still extant in a deteriorating state in Keonjhar 
district. My initial response was of hesitance for I had also in 
mind to do a Ph.D. on History of Orissan Painting from pre- 
historic to modern times and with this intention, I as the Curator 
of Art and Crafts in the Orissa State Museum was moving 
around in Orissa and taking photographs and facsimile copies 
of Orissan paintings in caves, temples and community houses. 

But before I could provide hiru with photographs or facsimile 
copies, he got a Homi Bhaba Fellowship to do research on 
Onrssan painting but by the advice of Nihar Ranjan Ray, the 
renowned professor on cultural studies, he re-organised his 
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topic and this time it was precise and focused on Raghurajpur 
and pata paintings. I felt the topic was well chosen while I was 
grouping with my piles of materials so to say from prehistoric 
to modern time till I met Eberhard Fischer, the young promising 
Director and art ethonologist from the Museum Rietberg Zurich 
in Switzerland who told me how to go about it. But by that 
time I had registered my topic for research at Utkal University. 
Later I felt I was unnecessarily too ambitious, I had more in 
mouth than I could chew. 


I have to travel back and forth down the memory lane to dig 
out bits and pieces that would fit in a comprehensive discussion 
on JP as art historian and his Orissan context. JP would write 
to me to supply him information on this or that manuscript or 
mural since he was away from Orissa and it was always a 
pleasure to write back to him. You scan the pages of Orissan 
art history with scholars contributing their efforts to make the 
discipline viable, you find JP on almost each page. While JP 
was deep in his research, our Kunst und Kulture was published 
(1980). He was moved and immediately wrote to Eberhard 
Fischer in Zurich commending the book, its detailed approach, 
minute documentation, its sense of contemporary, its concern 
for tradition and the quality of design and visuals that he aptly 


called, ‘a visual treat’. 


It may appear as though, the researcher’s arena is global and 
international, but in reality it 1s a tiny world where the bond of 
relationship operates, one cares for the other, one is inspired 
by the other and materially one is benefited by the other, even 
if, on the sheets of acknowledgement all the names do not 
always figure out. You can count the scholars working on 
Orissan art (temple architecture, sculpture and painting 
including texts) on your finger tips. Start with Eberhard Fischer, 
Joanna Williams, Thomas. E. Donaldson, Hermann Kulke, 
Heinirich von Stietencron, Kapila Vatsyayan, you end up with 
JP. In a still wider ambit you may include Sitakant Mahapatra 
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who has published two beautiful translations on Orissan palm- 
leaf manuscripts — Amarusataka and Ushabhil/asa, Karuna Sagar 
Behera for his work on Konarka, Bettina Baumer and Rajendra 
Prasad Das for their study on Rajarani temple and Subas Pani 
for his introductory book, I/ustrations from Orissan Palm-leaf 
manuscripts. It is because of such cohesive understanding and 
interrelatedness in pursuit, Sambalpur University thought it 
prudent to send JP’s thesis to Eberhard Fischer for evaluation. 
Eberhard appreciated the work and praised JP’s art ethnological 
approach and intensive field study all of which he reiterated 
in his review of Pri Paintings in Artibus Asiae. 


JP’s Puri Paintings: Chitrakara and His work is a thoroughly 
investigated monograph on the painter's village of Raghurajpur, 
nearby hamlet of Dandasahi on the other bank of river 
Bhargavi, and the town of Puri. It explores the world of 
traditional painters, their hereditary profession, ritualistic 
services in the Pun Jagannatha temple and their jajamani in the 
locality. The book also talks of the revival of pata painting in 
the fifties, different painter families, master painters involved 
in the craft. It gives a detailed account of how the learning 1s 
transmitted and shows different stages of painting production. 
The book discusses different themes of painting like the 
thiabadhia, janma paintings, rasas (Krishna, Radha, Gopi love 
play) and vesas (costumes in Jagannath Temple) along with 
manners and conventions of the painters. He focuses on the 
chhatisa nijoga seva, thirty-six orders of services in the Puri 
Jagannatha temple, and produces sanandas (deeds and land 
grants) and other records pertaining to the rights and duties of 
the painters and their relation with the temple administrations. 
The sadhi bandhana (investiture ceremony) provides us authentic 
information on the continuation of the painters’ role in the 
temple rituals. He deals with anasarapati (proxy paintings of 
Jagannatha) and mentions of the involvement of different 
painter’s families in the ritual. He does not limit his research 
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to Puri area alone, he in a sort of contextual study makes an 
over-view of Orissan paintings and relates to illustrations on 
palm leaves, paper paintings and murals. Even at the risk of 
being controversial he does not accept stylistic differences 
between Puri, Ganjam and Sonepur regional conventions, 
because he says ‘that the materials available are so scarce it 
would not be justified to pronounce such a statement’. He 
summarily rejects the early dating of sketches ““Gopies on the 
banks of river Yamuna”, and we also agree with him that the 
paper drawing is part of a Chitrakara sketchbook and belongs 
to 19® century. JP has many more clear cut views and 
pronouncements about provenances and periods, for example. 


JP’s Chitra- Pothi: Hiustrated Palm-Leaf Manuscripts from Orissa 
is a notable work on Orissan palm-leaf drawings. The 
monograph is well conceived in three parts. (a) the tradition, 
(b) the making of a poth:i and (c) the art (of manuscript making). 
He has been successful in linking Orissa’s literary tradition 
with that of the pictorial. He has also dealt with the script, 
language, patron and scribe. He gives a detailed history of 
pothi collection, how it started with Andrew Stirling in 1804 
and adds on to his information on Colonel Mackenzi Collection 
of Ganjam and Koraput districts and pothis in Oriental 
Manuscript Library in Madras. 


His information on the collection of Oriya manuscripts is 
very elaborate and helpful for research, I quote 


“John Beams, who was collector, Balasore and later 
Commissioner, Orissa Division wrote in article on 
Oriya kavya ‘Rasa Kallola’ (Indian Antiquary, Vol. 1, 
1871), based on a palm-leaf manuscript, and this was 
the first publication to introduce the English readers 
to Oriya literature. A List of 107 Oriya writers and 
their works and of 47 manuscripts of undetermined 
authorship, prepared on the basis of palm-leaf 
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manuscripts, was appended to Hunter’s Orissa Vol II 
published in 1872. Rajendra Lal Mitra published 
“Notices of Manuscripts preserved in the Asiatic 
Society, Bengal before 1898 A.D.”, in which he 
referred to many manuscripts collected from Orissa. 
As a matter of fact, both Hunter and Mitra sought to 
write the history of Orissa on the basis of a palm- 
leaf manuscript from the Jagannath temple in Pur, 
the Madala Panji. M.M. Chakravarty also collected a 
number of pothis and his study of these manuscripts 
was published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society in 
1897-98 under the title ‘Notes on the Language and 
Literature of Orissa. 


From his book, our information on ‘Hunter’ was reinforced 
— ‘The three pages of an illustrated palm leaf book in the Oriya 
Character in Hunter’s Orissa (1872)’ was well repeated. 
Similarly his reference to O.C. Ganguli’s Dasapo: is useful. 


Here I am fascinated to quote an Oriya poem by Chintamani 
Mohant (1867-1943), JP translates and produces in his Chitra 
Pothi (P.24). The poem is an interesting estimation on the 
importance of palm leaf: 


You are priceless 

A leaf of gold is no match for you 
Words cannot recount your greatness. 
In Onissa you are ever worshipped 
As the root of knowledge and wisdom 
Your flag keeps flying in Orissa. 
Whether it is literature or arithmetic 
Or history or folk-lore 

You are repository of all arts. 

Other leaves are legion 

And are trampled under the foot 

But you are worshipped like a god. 
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Paper now competes with you 
But in Otissa 
You are forever undaunted. 

His discussion on £Aarani writing and Oriya printing by the 
Missionaries gives a historical account how the first Oriya 
periodical Utkal Dipika and first book Premasudhanidhi by 
Upendra Bhanja were published by the efforts of Cuttack 
Printing Company in 1866. 

Although I personally do not agree with the idea and definition 
of faking as is generally loosely understood in Orissa, I 
appreciate how daringly JP quotes views of scholars like K.C. 
Panigrahi, D.N. Patnaik to say that faking of manuscripts in 
Orissa is existing in Puri area and certain people are involved 
in fabricating palm leaf manuscripts. I have no knowledge of 
such faking workshops for palm paintings in Orissa. The ‘later 
scholars’ mentioned on page 117 in JP’s Chitra Pothi have 
confided in me that the opinions expressed by them earlier 
concerning Shilpa Prakasha are now changed and there are 
hundred and one merits of the study on shipla Texts to be 
accepted for appreciation of artist ingenuity than denouncing 
it as mere fake. Shilba Pakash Medieval Orissan Sanskrit text on 
Temple Architecture by Ramacandra Kaulachara Bhattaraka 
translated and annotated by Alice Boner and Sadasiva Rath 
Sarma (E.J. Brill, Leiden, 1966) has been revised and recently 
published by Indira Gandhi National Centre for the Arts and 
Motilal Banarsidass, New Delhi. Not making the faking (or art 
of faking) the main issue in his study, JP wisely diverts his 
discussion on fakes and fabrication to the appendix of his book 
as mere reference. 


Research relating to illustrated palm-leaf manuscripts in 
Orissa 1s intriguing. Neither Orissa State Museum nor other 
university and private museums have printed catalogues of 
illustrated palm-leaf manuscripts in their collections. Educated 
persons and even scholars in Orissa have a tendency to push 
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dates of the manuscripts to an antique past. Perhaps they are 
not aware that Mughal, Pahari and a few other miniature schools 
are authentically much older than most of the Orissan palmleaf 
miniatures. The traditional artisan families who possess (or 
only claim to possess) Shi/ba manuscripts do not like to part 
with them; even do not allow them to be photographed. This 
is the intriguing atmosphere prevailing in Orissa. ] remember 
how JP failed to photograph the Lavanyavati illustrated 
palmleaf manuscript in Mundamarai even though he was 
accompanied by the Ganjam collector. I also remember how 
after persuasion we (Eberhard Fischer and I) were allowed to 
view those Lavanyavati manuscripts. We were alone in the 
owner’s courtyard and I provoked Eberhard to shoot but as he 
is a gentle man he did not succumb to temptations since he 
was not permitted by the owner. People look at the scholars 
with suspicion who work on palm-leaf paintings. Therefore 
even authentic manuscripts are sometimes considered spurious. 
In such a confusing scenario, JP’s Chitra Pothi stands as a 
veritable document for public assessment. 

His third and last art-historical book, Palm-leaf Miniatures: 
The Art of Raghunath Prusti of Orissa written jointly with Joanna 
Williams, is a more challenging work, more analytical and 
discerning. The book discusses about a 19 century dilettante 
scribe artist, Raghunath Prusti, an oilman by caste belonging 
to Mundamari Pentha, near Dharakote town in Ganjam district 
and his work. Though in Orissa we have a few illustrated palm- 
leaf manuscripts with colophons even mentioning the names 
of scribe artists, no attempt had been made to assemble the 
work of an individual artist in a monograph. Therefore JP and 
Joanna’s work is commendable. 

From the beginning of our research on Orissa, Dr. Fischer 
had an eye for stylistic differentiations and therefore he used 
to pick up sensible artists and documented them exhaustibly 
in our book Kunst und Kulture. Thus we have specific painters 
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like Jagannatha Mahapatra, Benudhar Mahapatra from 
Raghurajpur, and Prakash Chandra Mahapatra from 
Paralakhemund;i and even individual potters like Sanatan Sah, 
Dharu Behera, Jogi Sah and Banamali Behera with their work 
from Keonjhar district. This kind of study is also done on 
other artists in this book. 

Because of his close collaboration with B.N. Goswamy and 
hill artist’s genealogy Dr. Fischer had developed a keen interest 
in identifying Indian masters by their styles and workshops. In 
fact he had learnt the methodology of discerning study much 
earlier than us while working in Liberia (1972) and in Ivory 
Coast (1984) on African artists. Ones it so happened, we were 
working on Oriya palm-leaf colophons, their masters and work 
in Zurich and discussing on the perplexing issues, when JP 
and Joanna’s article on Raghunath Prusti arrived. This was a 
short and preliminary version of their study on Raghunath 
Prusti published in Artibus Asige (XLVIII, 1988). Eberhard 
glanced through the pages of the article and told me, ‘Dinanath! 
No point in going further, they have already done what we 
now intend to do—- Mundamarai workshop is here’. Before I 
could grasp what he meant, he tore down the long and laboured 
note he had prepared and threw it into the waste paper basket. 
There was no use of computer then and I had no idea if anything 
could be saved out of that research. But in the aftermath when 
we casually discussed about the colophon of the Gitagovinda 
illustrated palm leaf manuscript with Sarvanga Sundari 
commentary (Orissa State Museum, Ext. 166) he said that the 
Oriya scholars like Pandit Nilamani Mishra dated this pothi 
quite early in 17* century but he was inclined to agree with JP 
and Joanna for a later date in 20" century. It was a psychological 
shock for me to accept such a later date in the 20*® century, 
because I was not sure what would happen to the entire 
Gitagovinda painting legacy. 
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Let me make a brief resume of the colophon. A Brahmin, 
Dhananjay by name scribed the Gitagovinda together with 
commentary and drawings in the 39® anka of Rajd Mukunda 
Deva on Thursday in Ashwin month. 


The ruler has been identified as Mukunda Deva I (1657-1689 
AD), for Mukunda II (1798-1817) did not rule for 39 anka or 
32 calendar years. Mukunda III (1888-1927) 1s also a possibility. 
Thus the pothi may date to either 1689 or 1920. In the former 
case, this is the oldest datable illustrated manuscript existing 
in Orissa. 

To me the illustrations of this manuscript offer a mixed effort. 
The drawings are quite uneven; certain drawings are 
undoubtedly of 20® century. Few pictures are sketchy, rough 
and casually drawn but few others are really balanced and exude 
a feeling of classicity. This manuscript must have been the 
copy of an older manuscript datable to 17" century. 


The painter’s workshop, workshop styles and colophons are 
still of great interest to us. When our Rasika Haraval Illustrated 
palm-leaf manuscript was published in 1990 in a monograph, 
we designated its paintings to the Haravali Master in the 18" 
century since we had no specific name of the painter. 


When I started working on Dharakote Jagannatha temple, 
Eberhard asked me if I could find traces of Prusti style in the 
temple murals. In fact I did. Since it was the Jagannatha temple, 
the painter had made special reference to the prayer Artatrana 
Chautisa on which Raghunath Prust had also made drawings. 
The themes of the prayer have been painted on the walls so, 
there was a scope for comparison. Let me quote from Art and 


Regional Traditions: The Temple of Jagannatha: 


There are similar themes both in the palm leaf 
illustrations and in the mural paintings which can be 
compared. Let us discuss two themes, viz., 
Gajoddharana (figs. 19,17,172) and Kamsabadha below. 
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In the Gajoddharana theme, the flying postures of 
Garuda carrying Vishnu on its shoulder are similar. 
Vishnu/ Narayana is seated on Garuda, in Padmasana, 
with his upraised chest and holding the conventional 
Ayudhas. Garuda has spread its wings on both sides, 
and holds a branch of a tree in his right hand according 
to the palm leaf, and on the left hand in the mural. 
Of course, the flying directions differ both in the 
palm leaf and the mural. In the palm leaf, Garuda 
flies from right to the left, whereas in the mural the 
reverse occurs. The standing pose of the palm leaf 
elephant Gajaraja in the water could be compared 
with its counterpart in the mural. The crocodiles are 
also placed likewise, in between the elephants legs. 
But there are also major discrepancies. In the mural 
painting, Vishnu’s body is dark and there is a herd of 
elephants inside the water, whereas in the palm leaf, 
the body has no colour, and the elephant is alone 
inside the water. 

In the Kamsabadha theme, the structural arrangements 
are basically the same. Kamsa 1s seated unmoving on 
a low cot or throne against pillows. Krishna attacks 
Kamsa from the left and tries to pull him down by 
holding a tuft of his hair in his left hand with the 
flute in the right one. The most glaring discrepancy is 
the treatment of the body colour of Krishna which 
is dark in the mural and not coloured in the palm 
leaf. In the mural, Krishna stands upright, whereas in 
the palm leaf, he is shown bending to reach Kamsa. 
This is because Kamsa’s throne is placed high in the 
mural and low in the palm leaf. 

In spite of inconsistencies in visual presentations 
between sculptures, mural and palm-leaf paintings, 
there is a thread of commonness linking murals and 
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palm-leaf traditions. At the outset, the horizontal 
character of the murals which connects them to the 
palm-leaf paintings, show definite regional mannerism 
making them quite different from sculpture. The 
master craftsmen of Dharakote seem to have been 
very influenced by palm leaf traditions of the locality. 


In the Dharakote Bhanjanagar (Jayantigada Barapalli) area 
we have identified two important masters like the Haravali 
Master, and the Dharakote Master, Keshava Maharana who 
had come from the Mathura workshop located nearby. The 
two temple mural sites at Buguda and Dharakote stand witness 
to their works. Along with the murals when one adds the 
paintings of Haravali Master and those of Raghunath Prusti a 
whole range of work reflecting the local milieu emerges. 


So much of careful research has gone into identifying 
hundreds of workshops and individuals styles of painters, not 
only at the classical level but on the tribal and folk level as 
well. The credit of such an art historical study goes to the 
group of ‘four’. 

While working on an Amarusataka illustrated palm-leaf 
manuscript in the Museum Rietberg, we could relate these 
paintings to the Ushabhilasa manuscripts of the Orissa State 
Museum as well as to two other drawings in Varanasi and 
Germany. This is our Sharanakula Master, his work place not 
very far from Buguda and Dharakote. 


Eberhard and I are involved in our own research but whenever 
we chance up something interesting and useful we substantiate 
JPs earlier research. In his Puri Painting book, JP has published 
the Paris Bibliotheque Nationale Thiabadhia as the oldest pata 
painting. Eberhard found in Copehengen a much larger one 
older in date, which we have published in Marg, Orissa Revisited. 
Similarly our work on Artatrana Chautisa in Karl Khandelvala 
felicitation volume furthers Raghunath Prusti’s repertoire 
adding one more to his list. 
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A few years back JP and I were traveling together from New 
Delhi to Bhubaneswar. Our plane was inordinately delayed 
and we got into a mood of discussing various issues on Orissa. 
JP is always precise in his approach and also blunt in his 
expressions if required. He enquired from me, “Dinanath, tell 
me who else is working on Orissan Painting”? I was not 
forthcoming, in fact I was searching for names. He then added 
and said, “I can count them, Joanna, Eberhard and you!” 


It might appear as though we are a “gang of four” (without 
meaning pejorative to any of the scholars) and with some selfish 
motif pursuing a hazardous course without any tangible material 
benefit, at least some of my enemies say this about me in 
Orissa. Eberhard Fischer and Joanna Williams are international 
scholars much above their reach and JP was a high official 
feared and admired. I asked JP why he was no more interested 
in research? He replied ‘enough is enough and now I am more 
into creative writing’. I have realized that JP is a lone traveller 
with less of attachment to this mundane world. 


JP’s role as an art historian is an important phase in his Life. 
Creativity was an inner urge within and that propelled him to 
paint, write poetry, stories, drama and to do serious research 
and claim a respectable place for himself in the international 
galaxy of scholars. I am proud that he as the founder member 
of WA has made substantial contribution to Orissan art 
historical studies and now three decades have passed since. 


At times I feel that JP as an art historian is much more 
important to Orissa than as a poet or writer. I wish my 
estimation were not correct. 


Dr. Dinanath Pathy is a well-known painter, author and art-hiustorian. At 
present he is President, Orissa Lalit Kala Akademi, Bhubaneswar. 
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Das Paintings 


Son of a Professor of Uriya Literature, hailing from a 
common stock in the city of Cuttack in Orissa, J.P. Das 
distinguished himself early having passed all the examinations 
up to B.A. in First Division from the Ravenshaw College. 
Shifting to Allahabad University, Das passed M.A. in Political 
Science, securing First Class first position, a rare distinction, 
seldom enjoyed by a scholar. Having passed his 1.A.S. in the 
first attempt, he was posted in his home State, soon rising to 
district charge. At present he is the youngest Secretary in the 
State Secretariat, barely 35 years old. Youthful, almost boyish 
looking, tall, slim and lanky, Das combines winsome manners 
with childish innocence. Not knowing his antecedents, one 
could very easily mistake him for an amateur artist, as he frankly 
appeared to the writer in the midst of an Odissi dance recital 
in the Rabindra Mandap, dressed in plain white. White is his 
favourite colour, that is why he is always dressed in spotless 
white from top to toe. Disarming with a genial smile, Das is 
simple in dress as also in speech. He recently exhibited the 
first collecuon of his painting in the Rabindra Mandap for a 
short period of two days only,* sponsored by Silpisamsad, 
attended by a mixed crowd of admirers. In the back-waters of 
Onissa, seldom if ever an art exhibition is organised, despite 
its art treasures of Bhubaneswar and Konarak evaluated so 


highly. 


* March 6 and 7, 1971 
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Das practices art to seek diversion from the monotony of 
office work. He 1s a self-taught artist very much as he is a self- 
made man, forcing his way up on the strength of his sheer 
merits. He has not gone through the gruelling grounding of an 
Art School. Art like success has come to him spontaneously at 
a stage in his life, only some three years ago, when his aesthetic 
emotions, lying dormant for years burst forth into sudden 
eruption. Grabbing brush, he commenced playing with colours 
lavishly, at times furiously. 


He dabbles in oils only, which he has adopted as the medium 
of his artistic expression. He has a wide range of artistic 
activities, and wields both brush and knife with equal facility. 
His portraits and compositions are striking, but he has little to 
do with landscapes, mostly adhering to postures and 
expressions. His colour scheme as a whole is pleasing and 
harmonious. Sometime he indulges in distortions as well. His 
free experimentations take him to the borderline of modernism 
or abstract expression almost unawares even digressing into 
cubism as well. In his modest apartment filled with curios in 
the posh Jungle Park area adjacent to the aerodrome, he has a 
regular studio stacked with finished and unfinished canvases 
of different sizes to which he turns for diversion for creative 
art activities. 


He is however concentrating on line work and drawing which 
he modestly claims to have improved considerably. His style 
is characterized with boldness and precision and his approach 
to a subject is provocative. Given time and maturity, Das is 
sure to succeed and prove a worthy member of the artist 
fraternity. He is eager to learn and openly invites criticism, 
guidance and advice with childlike frankness which constitute 
the true basis of achieving perfection. He possesses a gentle 
and sweet disposition. Soft-spoken and mild-mannered, one 
cannot help liking Das and wishing him well. Humulity, yes 
childlike modesty is his watchward, neatness and clarity the 
hall-mark of his sterling youthful personality. 


Prof. Inam Ansari was Professor of Fine Arts, Hyderabad 
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Romantic to Postmodern 


Jagannath Prasad Das is one of India’s finest poets today, 
writing in Oniya, his mother tongue, as also translating several 
of his poems for the English speaking reader. Many poems 
have also been translated into English by other equally 
competent translators. Altogether seven anthologies of his 
poetry in English translation have been published: First Person 
(1976), Love is a Season (1978), Timescapes (1980), Si/ences (1989), 
Diurnal Rites (1994), The Unreal City (1997) and Lovelines (2001) 
which give the readers an idea of the poet’s impressive 
versatility and his distinction among contemporary poets 
writing in English. 

We live today in an age of highly advanced science and 
technology. The arts apparently are not as central to the 
progress of life and civilization. Market values and market 
ethics are supposed to guide us. Globalization in the post- 
industrial society tends to standardize and homogenize human 
minds. 


On the other hand, indigenous social traditions, cultures, and 
new literatures are being sought after by the post colonial reader. 
In this context, one approaches literary arts, diverse cultural 
traditions and their development. Those are being increasingly 
valued in some quarters. India’ many languages, and literatures 
in those languages need to be projected to the world reader 
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through translation. These anthologies of J.P. Das open new 
horizons before the lovers of literature. 


Among literary arts, fictions are more widely read than poetry; 
poetry seems to have a relatively limited readership. The poet 
feels that she/he is not cared for by the society, as much as the 
novelist is. Is it true that poetry has no relevant social or moral 
purpose? What is the purpose of poetry? The question has 
been asked in all ages. According to Utilitarian thinking in 19™ 
century Britain, “as civilization advances poetry declines” for 
poetry has little utility. Is utility then the determinant of the 
value of poetry or any other artifact? The narrator in one poem 
of Jagannath Prasad titled “Meaning of Poetry” (The Unreal 
City and Other Poems, 1997) states: ...poetry does not bring 
revolution. It does not give bread to the hungry. The narrator 
is not the poet; what the narrator says is not to be taken as 
what the poet believes in. For in another poem titled “The 
Revolution is Coming” (Diurnal Rites and other Poems, 1994), 
the narrator hails revolution:A new temple has been built/for 
Karl Marx/and a new priest engaged/No one can stop/the 
coming of the revolution. Here too, the reader will notice the 
tongue-in-cheek tone of the narration: The revolution 1s 
coming/in the dazzle of black money/in the dreams of lotus- 
eaters... The juxtaposition of various attitudes in the discourse 
of revolution is striking. The poet behind the multiple 
narratorial voices is an ironic observer. Poetry’s concern with 
revolution is presented in that ironic manner, leaving the reader 
to produce various possible meanings and interpretations. 


Social concern is the keynote of poems like “Kalahand:”, 
“Baliapal”, “Gandhi” and “Gopabandhu” (Diurnal Rites). The 
narrator in “Kalahand:” is looking at stark hunger, poverty, 
disease, and frail bodies of men and women...living skeletons: 
where children are auctioned off/sighs of young girls sold to 
brothels... Kalahandi distict in Western Orissa, the poet’s home 
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state, is a metaphor for unrelieved distress and death. Baliapal, 
a village in coastal Orissa of small farmers and peasants, was 
threatened by the forces of modernization and development. 
A missile test range to be set up by the government was to 
displace the inhabitants. They offered stiff resistance to state 
authority and refused to move out of their home and land. 
The narrator of the poem “Baliapal” cites Baliapal as a 
metaphor for people’s movement. “Baliapal is the ultimate 
battle/between people’s power/and the power of the state/ 
...Baliapal is the future time/and here, the peasant/is the 
sovereign lord”. The poem is a striking example of the narrator’s 
sympathetic response to resistance. 


The narrator in “Gandhi” is looking in amazetmment at the 
“world of profit and loss”, “black markets”, “gross merchants / 
of opportunism” that characterize Indian society today. 
Similarly, the narrator in “Gopabandhu” protests injustices and 
oppressions and laments that “Ideals have been lost/beneath 
the morass of anticulture”. TI'hese narrations are stirring. That 
poetry has a social purpose is evident in these poems: the 
purpose being exposure of social evil. To say that poetry has 
no relevance to society will be an untruth. 


One of the characteristic marks of postmodern, postcolonial 
literature 1s its use of the form of the micronarrative. Instead 
of the grand narrative in traditional literature, the poetry 
presents a more limited center, with which the narrator has 
actually been familiar. In pems like “Bhubaneswar”, “Puri”, 
“Cuttack” (Diurnal Rztes) the narrator looks at the new 
townships which are in sharp contrast to those centres of 
attraction in the past. In Bhubaneswar, present capital city of 
Onssa, “neon lights obliterate/the twilight amazement of the 
sculptures.” (Bhubaneswar is known for its great past, its 
temples with exquisite sculptures. The new township is without 
any beautiful handiwork). In Puri, the holy pilgrim city center 
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celebrated for the temple of Lord Jagannath, where 
“Everything...is cloistered in myths”, beggars receive 
counterfeit coins today. In the ironic poem “Puri”, the narrator 
sees : “Beneath the chariot wheels /are laid waste/the loneliness 
of crowds.” 


The poem “Cuttack” breathes a spirit of nostalgia. Cuttack, 
home of Jagannath Prasad, with its “old familiar faces” and 
the sites of the banks of the two rivers Kathajodi and Mahanadi 
evoke a romantic aura but at the same time we cannot fail to 
observe that the romantic tone is subverted by lines like: 
“Amidst the confusion of makeshift shops/justice is bought 
and sold.” (The allusion is to the bustle of lawyers’ offices in 
the city). 


Another instance of the technique of subversion will be 
found in the poem “Konark” (The Unreal! City). The narrator in 
this poem states that Orissa’s historic sun temple Konark, built 
in the 13® century, today stands “proudly erect like a divine 
peak/with its black grandeur/the ultimate in art”. The site is 
full of mythic associations; myth and folklore mingle with 
lustory. There is the fascination of the past. The ironic narrator 
also looks at the sordid present when “art is packaged/ for sale 
in postcards/ folklore hangs on strings/in roadside shops...”. 
The technique of equivocation in the narration holds the 
reader’s attention. 


Love is perhaps the most significant theme of the poems of 
Jagannath Prasad. Poems in five anthologies, namely :First 
Person (1976), Love is a Season (1978), Timescapes (1980). Silences 
(1989), and Love/ines (2001) are centrally concerned with love. 


The poem “Pain of Remembrance” (Love is a Season) describes 
the loneliness of two individuals—lovers—sitting hand in hand 
in the middle rows of a dark auditorium surrounded by 
spectators. The only remembrance of their experience is the 
intimacy of darkness and the realization that the greed for 
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eternal love is futile. When the auditorium is empty and the 
stage dark, nothing remains for them at the final moment of 
truth: “There will be no/resurrection or nirvan/nothing will 
remain /except the pain or remembrance”. The poem breathes 
the truth of loneliness in fellowship which is not romantic 
melancholy, but postmodern perception of selfhood in 
relationship with the other. 


“Knowing You” begins with a shockingly forthright statement: 
“to know you is a curse”. The lover knows that with his beloved 
beside him, his eyes conjure up “a pandemonium of colours” 
but soon “time closes its eyes/wiping off a million stars...” 
The pain of knowing his beloved is captivity : their love begins 
and ends “like death’s countdown.” Here again is an instance 
of the rejection of romantic love and there is a pointer to the 
perception of the limits of knowing the other. 


The most engaging anthology of love poems is Lovelines. It 
contains 26 poems and an Introduction titled “The Structure 
of Desire” written by Paul St-Pierre. These poems evoke in 
my mind diverse traditions of love poems : written in English, 
Onya, and in Sankskrit — languages with which I, like Jagannath 
Prasad, have been famular. This is not to say that his poems 
are echoes of those traditions : it is to suggest that reading 
Lovelines can be an experience for the reader, as it has been for 
me, through multiple associations of these poems with the 
work of some of the great classics in other literatures. 


In English literature Shakespeare, Andrew Marvell, 
Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, D.H. Lawrence, and T.S. Eliot’s 
works, for instance. Shakespeare in one of his sonnets — “Let 
me not to the marriage of true minds/Admit impediments. 
Love is not love/which alters when it alteration finds” speaks 
of constancy in love; the poem idealizes Love and is romantic 
in tone. Andrew Marvell, a ‘metaphysical’ poet of the 17 
century, in his poem titled “Definition of Love” speaks of 
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love as of rare birth and strong and high “begotten by Despair/ 
upon Impossibility.” Wordsworth sublimates “strange fits of 
passion” that he has known. Byron and Shelley, on the other 
hand, advocate free love, free as nature. Shelley’s neo-Platonism 
makes him think of love as a universal principle; in the poem 
“Love’s Philosophy” he speaks of the rivers mingling with the 
ocean, moon beams that clasp the sea, and argues why should 
his beloved not follow that principle of freedom in nature and 
love him without inhibition. Keats, a Hellenist, stresses 
sensuous love. D.H. Lawrence in his love poems speaks of 
love as “another hunger...the hunger for the woman,” the crying 
out of the “very body’s body”. T.S. Eliot, on the other hand, is 
anti-romantic in his treatment of love, as one can see for 
instance, in his Love song of J. Alfred Prufrock and The Waste 
Land. 


In Sanskrit, the celebrated poet Kalidasa in Kumarasambhavam 
describes the devotion of the mythical Parvati to Shiva, who 
she wants should make her his bride and she undergoes penance 
in the Himalayas to achieve that end. In Oriya, the 18® century 
poet Upendra Bhanja in his kavya Labanyabati identifies 
romantic love as also describes in highly sensual terms, the 
charm of Labanyabati’s youthful body. The pioneering modern 
Oriya poet Sachi Routrary, on other hand, in his poem ““‘Pratuma 
Nayak” (1962) is anti-romantic in his attitude to love and his 
phrasing and metaphors. 


While reading Love/ines, 1 enjoy the intensity of pleasure and 
my appreciation of the pieces as poetic artifact is heightened 
by relatng my own reading of the poems in the diverse works 
of the classics that I have mentioned above. 


The poems of Jagannath Prasad are romantic as well as 
modern and postmodern, as I have discovered. The poems 
“Invocation”, “The Beyond”, “Were We to Meet Again” and 
“Never Leave Me” treat love between man and woman as 
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divine, sacred, embodiment of “Shakti”, auspicious and 
solemn. But the reader will also observe that in the same poems 
the poet also talks of the importance of the earthly body of 
the woman, of waves of passion, heat of the senses, and body’s 
demands. This paradox points to a significant perception/belief 
that dichotomy between soul and body is an artificial creation, 
that love is both spiritual and physical, that soul and body 
both constitute the totality of being; and the experience of 
love in complete fulfilment is an experience of the wholeness 
of life. 


The postmodern element in Love/ines is markedly present in 
the poems “My world” and “My Truth”. In these two poems 
the poet is emphasizing pluralism of existence and of human 
experiences. There is no one world, no one absolute Truth. 
The poet is repudiating absolutism and celebrating his own 
world, his own perception of truth, taking the view that there 
are many worlds and many truths : “My small worlds lies 
suspended between/the four walls of your house” (“My 
World”), the greatest achievement of my life/is the ability to 
live/in the narrow margin/between your yes and no (“My 
Truth”). 

Like me, any reader can read a love poem or any other poem 
of Jagannath Prasad Das establishing intertextual connections 
between these originally constructed artifacts, and those of 
her/his own literatures and culture. The versatile and rich 
discourse of most poems makes them eminently readable. 


Prof. G.K. Das is a retired Professor of English of the Umiversity of Delhi, 
and former Vice-Chancellor, Utkal University, Bhubaneswar 
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Dinanath Pathy 


Sunday Painter in Search of 
Individual Touch 


It is not necessary that one should go through a training course 
in fine arts to make a good artist. Neither is the colourful 
world of art a far cry from the humdrum monotony of 
Secretariat routine. J.P. Das, a top administrator and a Sunday 
painter, proves both. 


As Mr. Asit Mukherjee, President of Silpi Samsad — which 
sponsored the first one-man show of Das’s paintings at 
Bhubaneswar — said: “By profession an administrator, by 
training an intellectual, J.P. Das is no tenderfoot in painting; 
this his first show will depict. Self-taught as he 1s, Das also 
would prove himself one among us.” 


Das, who started his creative career as a poet but switched 
over to painting a couple of years back, handles paint and 
brush with the sincerity of a dedicated new-comer to the 
interesting field of art. All the 16 canvases on display in the 
Bhubaneswar exhibition were marked with a freshness and 
individuality, which clearly indicated a good artist in the making. 


There is no attempt in his paintings to attract immediate 
attention with gimmics like use of unconventional media and 
bizarre forms and colours. Das has gone along systematically, 
in an acedemic manner, sometimes, to achieve the results in 
his canvases. 
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This is however not to say that Das has perfected a stance of 
his own or a definitive style. Viewing his paintings, one gets 
the impression that the artist is still experimenting with various 
moods and styles and is groping for an individualistic style 
which will most satisfy his artistic yearnings. And in the search 
for that individual touch he has produced some real nice 
paintings. 

The paintings on show at Bhubaneswar were neither 
numbered, nor captioned — a departure from the usual 
practice. The paintings — at least most of them — however, 
offered spontaneous suggestions of captions. The girl done in 
dark colours could not but be the “Black Girl,” and the woman 
submerged in her thoughts in a blue sari has to be the “Woman 
in Blue.” There were the usual “Still Life” and “Reflection.” 
And the unreal city-scape in dusk, with its zigzag mosaic 
patterns giving the impression of bustling activity, I have named 
the “Perspective of Life.” The canvas showing a group of 
people running, is just “Runners.” 


The “Black Girl” is one of Das’s most successful paintings. 
Done in bold strokes, the face of the girl suggests an intensity 
of sorrow, highlighted by the dark colours. The face also 
symbolizes beauty hidden behind the black and white facade 
of modern society. In the “Ghost City,” the vision of a silent 
and lifeless city has been brought out with the use of parallel 
lines. The painting succeeds at bringing out an atmosphere of 
stagnant depression and fantasy. 


The colour scheme and composition of “Form” (which depicts 
a female form in circular arrangements) is at once lyrical and 
freely flowing. Though there is no bold treatment, there is a 
dream-like quality in the painting. In the “Woman in Blue,” 
the viewer is immediately attracted by the bright blue. 


J 


“Pattern,” an otherwise good painting, shows lack of co- 


ordination and fails to hold the component forms together. 
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The “Perspective of Life” is rather cramped in a not so big 
canvas. The theme composed like a mural in mosaic patterns, 
deserved a bigger canvas for better freedom of expression. 
“Runner” has a boldness of approach in the drawing as well as 
in the knife strokes, but the repetition of figures gives it a 
certain monotony, which could have been avoided. “Reflection 
I & II” and “Still Life” are good, routine paintings. 

With some of these paintings, Das can claim to have 
“arrived.” 


The exhibition also held out the promise that Das, with his 
vision and sincerity, will one day establish himself as a truc 
artist. And by true art I am referring to an easy, free and flowing 
form in creativity. 


Review of the Painting Exhibition (March 1971) in Indian Express 
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Eberhard Fischer 
An Important Contribution 


This book Puri Paintings — The Chitrakara and His Work on 
the traditional painters’ community of Orissa and its major 
production, paintings on cloth called pata, 1s an important 
contribution to our knowledge of traditional painters’ role and 
of Orissa’s rich artistic heritage. 


In the first chapters, the author, J.P. Das, informs us about 
the chitrakdra, the painters living in and around Puri and their 
connection with the Jaganndtha temple in Puri. A short historic 
account concentrates on the revival of this craft in the 1950’s. 
Chapters follow on the working techniques, the main motifs, 
the learning of the painter’s profession, and a short history of 
painting in Orissa. The final chapter “Puri Paintings: an 
Overview” is far more than a summary : here the author tries 
to mark out the place of Orissan pata paintings in Indian att 
history. The main text is followed by two appendices with 
important new source material, a bibliography and a short index. 


The text is well written, scholarly and clear. The author, a 
well-known poet and an administrator, deserves high praise 
for his direct and unpretentious presentation. This thesis reads 
well from the first to the last page. J.P. Das, also an amateur 
painter, has been acquainted since his childhood with traditional 
Onissan paintings and as a young IL.A.S. officer was involved in 
Handicraft Programmes of the Orissan Government. For his 
thesis he did fieldwork in 1979/80. He lived and worked mainly 
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in Raghurajpur near Puri, observed the painters’ way of life 
and their working techniques, and conducted interviews. 
Furthermore, he obtained records from the Puri Temple 
Administration Office, and searched for relevant Civil Court 
records in Puri and for documents from the American Friends 
Service Organisation. He finally visited museums, mainly in 
Calcutta and London, studying their collections of pata 
paintings to form his own ideas about historic questions. 


The approach of J.P. Das is unusual for an Indian art historian: 
it is interdisciplinary, partly ethnographic sociological, partly 
art historical. This is an extremely useful form of 
documentational research, as the still existing but waning living 
traditions of Indian artists shed light on their history, making 
all historic reconstruction models more (likely) understandable. 


Chapter I, “The World of the Painter” and Chapter II, 
“Chitrakdra Caste” concentrate on the documentation of 
Raghurajpur, the village near Puri where the largest community 
of present day painters lives. Das gives a vivid account of the 
village setting with a mixed community population living in 
two lines of houses facing small shrines in the centre. The 
other concentrations of painters in this region are reported 
from Dandasahi near Birapratapapur and from Puri town. The 
chitrakdra and rupakdra from these three settlements form a 
“micro-caste unit”. 


Das has collected a large amount of new and most interesting 
material in this region on topics such as caste-ranking, marriage 
customs, daily routine of the present, and has carefully studied 
reports by British writers of the 19" century like Hunter, Maltby, 
Sterling, and Sutton, showing several changes in the course of 
history. Interestingly, Hunter in 1872 would have placed the 
chitrakdra caste socially above the Aansari, workers in brass, 
and the sunari, goldsmiths (“‘despised” though “rich”). In 
Ganjam district, according to Maltby in 1882, the chitrakdra 
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ranked extremely low, “just above the groups of the hill people”. 
According to the new information gathered by Das, the 
chitrakdra (of the Puri region) are grouped in two divisions, 
athara ghara (18 households) and chanda ghara (14 households), 
each having one caste-leader. The second group exists only in 
Puri town. With the chha ghara (6 households) of the rpakara 


- caste of Puri they have recently formed a caste alliance. 


Chapters III to V (“Jagannatha and the Chitrakara Nijoga”, 
“Chitrakara Seva”, “Origin and Growth of the Seva”) concern 
the role of the Deity Jaganndtha for the local painters and their 
services to the Lord. For Das, all pa/a-painting centers basically 
around the cult of Jaganndatha. 


J.P. Das generally accepts the assumption mainly put forward 
by scholars of the Heidelberg Orissa Research Project (i.e. 
Eschmann, Kulke, Stietencron and Tripathi) concerning the 
tribal background and the Brahmanisation of the Jaganndtha 
image and cult. It is in fact likely that in the 13® century the 
image of Jaganndtha was (already) of wood and was painted 
similarly to what we find today. But it is of great consequence 
that the chitrakdra are not allowed to paint the sacred image of 
Pun, which is done by the Daita (traditional priests of Savara 
origin). 

Of great importance is the author’s careful presentation of 
historic records concerning the nijoga or “orders” of the 
Jaganndatha temple. The legendary first 36 orders of the late 
12* century do not (yet) include the services of painters. Only 
in the 1808 document are the chitrakdra listed along with the 
datta mahdpdatra who paint the faces of the actual cult images. 
The chitrakdra were allowed to paint the face of Narasimha, 
but otherwise restricted to painting on pata or cloth; and the 
rupakdra to carving the wooden figures for the embellishment 
of the procession cars but not the actual cult images. 
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The painters with sev4 or “services”, i.e. functions at the 
Jaganatha temple in Pun, were of three branches (nowadays 
only two), representing chauda ghara and athara ghara, both from 
Kundhaibenta Sahi in Puri town. They obtain the order of 
sddhi bandha, “tying of sart” from the Temple administrator. A 
document of 1885 from the Puri Raja Dewan’s office is 
illustrated on Fig. I and translated on page 32, followed by a 
vivid account of how such a ceremony takes place. Such an 
honorific order gave and still gives the selected chitrakdra-master 
the right of serving in the temple and made him the headman 
of his caste. His main task is to paint for the temple annually 
the three anasara chitrapati (see the interesting case of 1913, 
quoted p.34!). But the chitrakdra masters employed by the Puri 
temple have their role in nearly all annual festivals (and there 
are many, see p. 36-47) preparing special pata painting with 
prescribed motifs and decorating the procession cars. 

Of great importance in all respects and worth the attention 
of art historians and scholars working on Lord Jaganndatha are 
the pata paintings substituting the three main wooden cult 
images during the anasara (or anavasard) period of 15 days when 
they are barred from public view. Das shows three such beautiful 
paintings from Pur: in colour (plates 1-3) and quotes at length 
from a formerly unknown 18" century Sanskrit text Niladri 
Mahodaya which gives detailed instructions concerning the 
iconography of these paintings (p-37), illustrated in an old 
sketchbook page from Nayagarh with the three deities and 
additional information given in Oriya (Fig. 80). A detailed 
account follows of how these ceremonial paintings are prepared 
and brought to the temple (with plates 3-6, text pp. 36-39). It 
may be interesting to compare his information with that of 
our own publication (1980 : p. 220f and plates 488-496). We 
had not observed this ritual but reproduced the personal 
recollections of the chitrakdra-master Hatt Maharana of Puri, 
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and we depicted three other anasara pati, including one set 
from Koraput District's main painter, living in Jayapur. 

Important news is furthermore that at many more festivals 
in the Jaganndtha temple (in Puri), pata paintings are deemed 
necessary to perform the festive rituals. At Shrikrishna Janma, 
the birthday of Krishna, for instance, the janmdashtami pati 1s 
worshipped, showing in the center the child Krishna with his 
mother. This painting and at least 12 more are regularly 
prepared anew, year by year, for the Puri temple. 


The question of when these services of chitrakdra painters 
were first institutionalized in Puri must remain unanswered as 
long as proper source material from the earlier periods is lacking. 
But there seems no doubt (according to the research of Das as 
well as of Dinanath Pathy) that in all Capitals of Gadajata 
States of Orissa where from the 14*® century onwards, but 
mainly during the 18*® century, Jaganndtha temples were built, 
some painters’ families were settled. According to Das (p.50) 
“all these (painters) had originally come from Puri”. 
Interestingly enough, however, the Bengal Census of 1881 lists 
more actual painters in the Cuttack District than in Puri 
District. The Ganjam and the other Southern and Western 
Onssan Districts as well as the adjoining regions of Andhra 
Pradesh where even today many Oriya speaking chitrakdra 
famubes live, are unfortunately left out in Das’s list, because 
this region belonged at that time to the Madras Presidency. 
Most probably, here too, the chitrakdra not attached to Jaganndatha 
temples might have outnumbered their colleagues attached to 
this deity, as is still the case today. 


Chapters VI and VII (“Paintings for Sale” and “Decline and 
Revival”) give lots of new information from 19® century 
sources as well as field interviews by the author himself on 
the large variety of paintings produced in Puri for pilgrims. 
The smallest paintings made as amulets for fingerrings measure 
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only one centimeter square; the biggest common pata paintings 
are about half a meter long and high. There is a fixed relation 
between subject, size, and term used for the painting. The 
chitrakdra produce playing cards, toys, masks, wooden shrines 
etc. for markets and for selling in Puri in front of the temple. 
And “the chitrakdra is now equally adept at palm leaf 
illustrations” (p.80). 


Of great interest is the historic account (pp. 81-89). Das 
presents as unbiased the story of the exploitation of the 
chitrakdra of Puri by a man named Ananda Mohanty around 
1910 and the slow but constant decline of the painters’ work 
till 1952, when the Quaker American Friends Service 
Committee, especially the wife of a project leader, Mrs. Halina 
Zealy,took personal interest in the miserable financial condition 
of the painters of Puri and Raghurajpur. Within two years, her 
energetic efforts have “brought back a whole community of 
chitrakdra to a profession which was traditionally their own 
but which they had abandoned under compelling 
circumstances” (p.89). The importance of Mr. and Mrs. Zealy 
to the revival of Puri paintings was unfortunately unknown to 
me till I read the historic account given by Das in this book. 


Chapter VIII (‘“‘Materials, Tools and Techniques”) is based 
on observations in workshops of Raghurajpur, supplemented 
by technical information from the craftsmen, adding specifically 
their technological terminology. We are well informed about 
the actual procedures at all stages in the professional production 
of pata paintings of the Puri region (see as well plates 14 and 
15-22, showing in colour the stages of pa/a paintings). Some 
selected Sanskrit texts and some Oriya poetry sources are 
quoted to prove the antiquity of the work. Mixung them with 
the actual craftsmen’s knowledge is, however, confusing. 


Chapters IX and X (“Conventions in Pata” and “Popular 
Motifs in Pata”) discuss the main motfs and their stylistic 
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representations. The repertoire of a Puri master is discussed, 
giving detailed information about the various forms of human 
figures, postures, faces, dresses, etc., followed by a catalogue 
of main motifs such as the various appearances of Jaganndtha, 
the temple site of Puri, Kanchi-~Kaveri, Dasavatara, Krishnalila 
Krishnardsa etc. Here again, the author often quotes old or 
difficult to obtain and unknown literary comparative material. 


The chapter XI (“Learning and Transmission”) deals on the 
one hand with the actual training of a chifrakdra—apprentice at 
the family workshop and offers on the other hand important 
additional information about their customary behaviour. For 
instance, the painters are supposed to recite the dhyana mantra 
before starting to paint a deity (p.141) and many such texts are 
available in Orissa, but few painters know the mantra or ever 
recite it. Shilpa shastra palm leaf manuscripts of various kinds 
are common in chitfrakdra families and are daily worshipped. In 
Pun, there exists one old palm leaf manual for Datta Mahapatra 
painters, dated 1644; the colophon leaf is reproduced as Fig. 
78 and a synopsis is given on p.140. Another Pun based manual 
for painters is rejected as being of doubtful authenticity. 


Of great importance are sketchbooks and bundles of 
drawings which are still in the possession of chitrakdra and 
show the variety of motifs traditionally made use of. A painter 
in Nayagarh inherited such a book, painted by his grandfather 
in 1928 with 389 pages and many sketches, a few of which are 
reproduced by J.P. Das. I may add here that in South Orissa we 
found sketch-rolls of sheets of paper glued together, but rarely 
books beside single sample sketches. 


The final two chapters XII and XIII (“Pata and other Orissan 
Paintings” and “Pun Paintings: an Overview”) mainly concern 
arthistorical questions. Giving a short survey of Orissan 
paintings, Das is rightly critical of O.C. Gangoly’s opinion on 
the antiquity of murals inside the Jagannatha temple which 
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are modern paintings in oil colours on relief work. He comes 
to the conclusion that “Leaving aside the...paintings...of 
Udayagiri...and Sitabinji. . .the earliest indigenous paintings from 
Orissa may thus be said to be the pata paintings done by the 
chitrakdras of Puri, though we do not have any existing paintings 
to support this view” (p.157). The earliest pata painting from 
Eastern India—most probably from Vishnupur in West Bengal 
and not from Orissa — may be from 1499 A.D., if the book- 
cover and the manuscript with the dated colophon were 
produced together—for which again we do not have any proof. 
“The oldest para painting in the Bhubaneswar Museum...is of 
early 20® century” (p.170) and the others can be dated only 
with accession dates (1894: Bibliotheque National in Paris, 
and 1894: British Museum, and the earlier pata paintings from 
the Edward Moor collection recorded, however, only 1940). 


Das argues well with the opinion of Mildred Archer about 
stylistic changes in the representation of Jaganndtha, explaining 
them as different festive appearances and about the dates of 
several “old” pata paintings which show background 


newspaper-dates of the 20® century (p.171). 


A stylistic analysis of these few pata paintings with early 
accession numbers in museums would be necessary to establish 
any sequence or to connect them with datable wall paintings 
or palm leaf illustrations. But neither wall paintings nor palm 
leaf illustrations were necessanly made by chitrakdara. Therefore, 
the above mentioned assumption of the centuries-old age of 
Parla paintings and of the continuity of their style remains 
arguable as does the statement (p.161) “ Patachitra was an already 
existing art form before palm leaf illustrations made their 
appearance in the fifteenth century and later.” We just do not 
know either about palm leaf illustrations or about pata 
paintings of any period before the 17” or even 18" century 
from Orissa. 
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The author’s finding that the palm leaf engravings were done 
by individuals from various communities like Brahman, Karana 
or even merchants (p.101) is of great consequences: These 
illustrators were “ ‘artists’ in the modern sense of the term” 
(p.162)—perhaps we may classify them as dilettantes in the 
best sense. Paintings on paper were made in Orissa only in the 
18® century by non-chifrakdra—painters (p.163) and they never 
succeeded in pushing aside the more sacred palm leaf 
manuscripts. As to paintings on paper the author accepts the 
general opinion of influences by Rajasthani painting without 
himself specifying any period or school. In fact, I can imagine 
that in paintings datable around 1800 A.D., we find traces from 
Bundelkand and other late Central Indian styles. 


As far as the famous four paintings on paper in the Ashutosh 
Museum in Calcutta are concerned (dated by various authors 
between 1550 A.D. and the 19* century), I agree fully with the 
suggestions of Das that they once belonged to a 19® century 
sketchbook of a Nayagarh chitrakdra who was experimenting 
“with a new style before trying it on a regular painting either 
on a pata or on a wall” (p.170). In my opinion this “new style” 
is best seen in wall paintings and in 19 century palm leaf 
manuscript illustrations from the Ganjam District. 


Only the last chapter contains controversial opinions. On 
page 171, J.P. Das vehemently denies that we can speak of 
regional substyles in Orissa. He writes: “Outside of Puri, there 
are only a few chitrakdra families in the other places, and in any 
case we do not have sufficient number of paintings from a 
particular place over a period of time to talk of a Sonepur or a 
Ganjam style or schools of paintings.” He argues further, that 
in these Gadajd/u-states the workmanship has become poor 
because of lack of job opportunities. But this was certainly 
not true for the prc-revival period of 1955; then Puri-painters 
were certainly not better craftsmen than their colleagues from 
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the South. In fact, the workmanship of the 18® to 20® century 
murals of the Ganjam District (Buguda, Jayantigada or even 
Dharakot) is remarkable as well as the pata paintings produced 
here around 1900 and even recently in places like Chuikiti, 
Purshotampur, Patlakhemundi, Jayapur (Koraput), etc. The 
same holds true for Sonepur (and perhaps other not yet properly 
documented region in Orissa). The differences in motifs and 
styles are perhaps most evident in playing-cards, which are 
rather neglected by Das. But the various schools have been 
traced beyond any doubt by R. von Leyden in his work (the 
catalogues of Indian Playing Cards for Leinfelden, Vienna and 
the Victoria and Albert Museum in London). For him as well 
as for Dinanath Pathy and me it is obvious that we have had in 
Orissa in the course of more than a century several local 
developments with the result of several local schools. 


The question raised in this connection by the author whether 
pata paintings belong to “folk art” or “classical art” (p.172) 
would better be discussed in Coomaraswamy’s terminology 
of des? and marga. I personally tend, however, to consider most 
pata paintings, expecially those from Puri, as commercial, mass- 
produced consumer-articles of religious significance and usually 
even though skillfully made as repetitious and uninspired, an 
opinion that does not hold true for murals and palm leaf 
illustrations (and even some sketchbook-pages). And finally, I 
full heartily disagree with Das that Indian art is anonymous 
(p.172). It is not correct that “art” was ever in India produced 
by a “community” and not by individuals. Great art is all over 
the world non-anonymous even in cases where we never come 
to know the masters’ names because they could not or did not 
sign their work. One or two generations of art historians ago, 
classical Greek pottery painting was considered anonymous 
and belonging only to several regional schools, and now all the 
masters are stylistically defined and their cevres assembled; 
and the same is true for mediaeval European painting, for 
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African sculpture etc. In Orissa, some murals are even signed, 
like the Puri matha paintings of 1916. The mediocre mass- 
products and the workshop-paintings excluded, it is only a 
matter of time until Orissan art history is re-written on the 
basis of individual styles, as is the case in other areas of Indian 
art right now (i.e. Moghul and Pahari painting). 


What I enjoyed most when reading this important publication 
is the clear diction and the well organized layout. J.P. Das is on 
the whole unprejudiced as a historian and yet critical in all 
questions concerning general assumptions. As an ethnographer, 
he should perhaps have made a more clear distinction between 
the ideal pattern and the reality, mentioning both, side by side. 
But my only major criticism concerns the author’s 
overestimation of Puri as the only traditional centre of 
chitrakdra and painting in Orissa. The fact is, however, that in 
Onssa the majority of wall paintings, pata paintings and palm 
leaf illustrations of some age were found in the Ganjam District 
or in other parts of Southern and Western Orissa. And here 
the strong influence from South India is obvious, through 
kalamkar textiles (inscribed often in Telegu scupt), through 
portable shrines and through glass paintings, likewise in the 
North of Orissa through etchings and chromolithographs from 
Bengal. Pun painting of the pre-1950’s revival period is more 
commercial, shows more routine, more abbreviations and 
simplifications, conventions apparent in rapid mass production 
of standard themes. Puri painting is less individual compared 
to painting from the Ganjam District of the same period, where 
emphasis 1s laid on a strong but flowing outline, more colours, 
more ornaments, more idiosyncratic and regional motifs, short 
and rounded bodies; a general trend to realism with 
individualistic, nearly caricature-like features is visible. In 
Ganjam District, painting was always less caste-guided. Many 
non-chitrakdra families were professional painters for 
generations and the local customers always asked for a broad 
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variety of painting—like the entertainment and splendour 
loving Gadajdta rulers who ordered elaborate, often erotic, 
playing cards, wall paintings depicting the deeds of the ideal 
king Rama or of their ishtar devata, family deity. The various 
Shakti cult-groups needed paintings of various goddesses and 
of Shiva Nataraja. The Vaishnava matha institutions had a 
preference for Krishna themes and in the local Jaganndtha 
temples the chifrakdra were even permitted to paint the idols 
(except the eye-balls). But the temple authorities of Puri 
propagated through the pata paintings made by the local 
painters for worship and sale to pilgrims, only one deity, Lord 
Jaganndatha. 


Review of Puri Paintings in Artibus Asiae XLIV, 2/3 1983 
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Kapila Vatsyayan 
From Temples to Playing-Cards 


Although valuable critical literature has appeared on Orissan 
architecture and sculpture, few: have attempted a systematic 
study of the rich pictorial arts of Orissa—both mural and 
miniature. One aspect of this art is pata painting, which 
continues to be a living tradition practiced by a community 
called the Chitrakaras (who are largely concentrated today in 
the village called Raghurajapur near Puri). 


J.P. Das attempts a politico-anthropoligical history of the art 
and its makers. He traces the history of the art to the Jagannath 
cult and the Chitrakara Nijoga, establishes the place of the 
Chitrakara seva in temple ritual, provides an insight into the 
social organization of the Chitrakara community, the world 
of the painter and goes on to narrate the history of the 
commercialization of the art, its decline, revival and 
contemporary status. He delineates ably the materials, tools 
and techniques, the conventions and the motifs, the learning 
and transmission systems. All this is done through a lucid, 
clearly written text of 175 pages supplemented with 
appendices, bibliography, twenty-seven coloured plates and 
fifty monochromes. 


The author tells us that the twently-four households of the 
pata painters of the village Raghurajapur all belong to the 
Sudras and gives his reader a glimpse into the stage of literacy 
and education. This is followed by an analysis of the social 
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organization of the community and its recorded and oral 
history. Valuable as this material is, it only goes to prove that 
despite the stratified and hierarchical system of the temple, 
the skilled worker and the particular craftsman had a special 
place in the seva of the temple. 


This compehensive system of participation of all members 
of the community of Sudras in the different aspects of the life 
of the temple has not been brought to light sufficiently, with 
exception of the study entitled “Cult of the Jagannatha”. J.P. 
Das relies heavily on this book, in the chapter on Jagannath 
and the chitrakara nijoga. He supplements the data presented 
in that study by culling out further material from that mine of 
information — Madala Panji — to show that Chitrakara was one 


amongst the thirty-six nijogas (sevaks) of the temple. 


He also refers to other temple records, particularly to the 
‘Nit’ of Lord Jagannath and the Jagannatha Sthala Vrittantam 
to show the specific duties of Chitrakara. This is elaborated 
upon in the next chapter on “Chitrakara Seva” which gives a 
vivid account of the painter who was to paint the Shiva 
mandapa with lotuses and the painting of anasara pati, and his 


duties during the Rathajatra, Jhulanjatra, Janmastami, 
Krishnalila etc. 


In short, the painter had an indispensable role on all occasions 
and ceremonies connected with the temple throughout the year. 
But this painter was not restricted to Puri. He travelled to 
other parts of Orissa—particularly the Ganjam district—and 
painted temples and maths alike. The houses of patrons were 
painted and walls of maths decorated; and the yamapat: (the 
scroll) was popular. The Chitrakaras’ functions were enlarged 
for the community at all levels and he became also the maker 
of paintings for sale, for pilgrims who thronged to Pun. Thus, 
the painter played a sacred and secular role with a spectrum 
from ritual painting to the maker of ganjifas (playing cards). 
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Although J.P. Das does not comment on this important 
aspect, it would have been worthwhile to throw up the question 
of the classification of Indian art into classical and folk art, 
high and low artistry, in a situation where the artist-creator 
was conceiver, executor and marketer of crafts for all sectors 
and different milieus. Das’ work, like some others, brings to 
the fore the valid question asked by Coomaraswamy decades 
ago whether one can’ and should make a clear-cut distinction 
between art and craft in the Indian context. Das’ evidence 
quite clearly suggests a negative answer, and if this line of 
argument is followed to its logical conclusion, a different model 
for the study of Indian art clearly emerges. 


The chapters on materials, tools and techniques are 
informative and the details of materials—from brush to 
colour—are welcome. So also is the narration of the 
convention in respect of colour symbolism, the drawing of 
human figures and character types, facial features and 
ornaments. All this only reinforces the view that the aesthetical 
theories and the laws of technique in respect of theatre and 
chifra enunciated by Bharata and elaborated upon by the writer 
of the Chitra Sutras of the Vishnudharmottara Purana have 
unbroken contmuities in these living traditions. 


Much is known about the popular themes and content of 
these paintings and Das’ lucid presentation of categories is 
welcome. Although no painting texts have yet been located in 
Onssa, sections of the Si/ba Prakasha throw valuable light on 
the underlying Yantras (diagrams) of the paintings. A further 
probing may yield some results. 


The sketch books of the painters suggest the adherence of 
certain uniform principles, which must have no doubt been 
codified in some texts. Indeed many unpublished manuscripts 
of Orissa contain incised drawings of Yantras which demand 
detailed study. No conclusive statement can be made in the 
absence of the Shastra but the existence of dhyanamantras and 
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the sketch books of chitrakaras, point towards a textual 
tradition of manuals. 


One is grateful to the author for the tradition of pata painting 
to the history of Orissan mural and miniature painting, 
although a detailed comparative study may have enriched the 
study. The book is a welcome addition to the meager critical 
literature on Orissan painting. 


Review of Pun Paintings in Hindustan Times, July 4, 1982 
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Miloslav Krasa 
Basic and Valuable 


Not many books devoted to such a specialized subject as the 
art of painting give the reader such a degree of additional 
information and insight into the history, life and environment 
of artists and society in general as does this volume under 
review. There are at least two reasons for this. First, the author 
is a poet and playwright writing in the Oriya language, with a 
long professional experience as a senior officer working with 
the Handicrafts Department of the Government of Orissa 
(especially among painters). Secondly, the subject of the study 
is not modern Indian artists, but the Shudra caste Chitrakaras, 
mainly those of the Pun district. The close association of the 
author, as a Homi Bhabha Fellow, with the surviving 
representatives of this typical art form, as well as with their 
surrounding milieu which is so closely connected with the local 
cult of Jagannatha, must have contributed a great deal to the 
comprehensive conception and thoroughness of this 
monographic work, the foremost of its kind as far as both 
completeness and richness of details are concerned. 


The socio-anthropological background of the work was 
elaborated on the basis of data taken mainly from the well- 
known village hamlet of Raghurajpur, typified by its clear 
predominance of Chitrakaras among its population. The study 
is complemented with a survey of the evolution of the painters’ 
caste and its overall position in society. The building of 
Jagannatha temple gave rise to the subsequent links of the 
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anthropomorphic cult and its manifold rituals with the painters; 
these links gradually developed into regular services of various 
kinds (seva) embracing the caste of Chitrakaras who were 
considered to be among the most indispensable servants of 
the divine Trinity. 

The author explains the origin and growth of the services 
which, by the time of the 1891 census, were being carried out 
by a total of 1,172 Chitrakaras “doing a variety of painting 
jobs for their patrons — the temple, the Raja, the matha and 
the Brahmins ~— throughout the Orissa Division. He deals, one 
after another, with the work of these craftsmen whose tasks 
included executing paintings on the walls of temples, 
monasteries and the institutions called jega ghara, decorating 
village houses before rekha (raksa) paricami, weddings, fairs and 
festivals, etc. In all these descriptions the necessary information 
on their symbolic meanings is given. 


Of course, due emphasis is placed on paintings executed for 
sale to pilgrims visiting Jagannath temple and ratha jatra in Puri. 
These sales actually spread the fame of the Chitrakaras’ art 
throughout India and even abroad. The paintings (pata chitra) 
are discussed in detail in all their aspects, making intelligible 
to the reader their contents and form (even including ganji/a 
playing cards), as well as the technique of their preparation 
and the materials and tools used. With the advent of synthetic 
colours, chromolithographs and the continuing impovenshment 
of the village Chitrakaras ty the m:ddlemen buyers and money- 
lenders, their art alarmingly declined and threatened to vanish 
entirely, following the fate of many other Indian folk arts and 
crafts which have thus disappeared into oblivion. In this case, 
however, a sudden revival took place in the 1950s, due mainly 
to the initiative of an American enthusiast, Mrs. Halina Zealey, 
as is described vividly by the author. In this connection it may 
be mentioned that in the 1960s a public exhibition of the pata 
chifras from Puri was held in Prague — probably the first such 
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one outside India — with exhibits from Prague’s Naprstek 
Museum and private collections being used. 


The analytical part of the book shows the author’s intimate 
knowledge of the artistic conventions of the pata chitra 
(coloured, ornamental and figural ones) and the mouf repertoire 
of these paintings. Actually, the entire tradition is examined, 
showing also how the artistic heritage and special techniques 
were handed down from generation to generation. In posing 
the question of whether the paintings should be considered as 
folk art or as sophisticated art, the author finds this not at all 
easy to answer unequivocally, since both elements may be 
present simultaneously in them. Nevertheless, he admits the 
difficulty of assessing the role of the artist who always 
remained anonymous and, to quote Niharranjan Ray, who only 
articulated “...the collective myths, legends, ideas, visions, 
symbols and images, in a word the collective psyche and will 
of the community” (pp. 172-173). 


In a separate chapter the author attempts to compare the 
traditional pata with other Orissan paintings, and one is inclined 
to agree with his arguments suggesting that a basic difference 
exists between them and palm-leaf illustrations, in spite of 
certain affinities. 


The book abounds in drawings, photos and other illustrations 
including, among others, unique reproductions from the 
painters’ sketchbooks. A few relevant historical documents 
are attached in the appendices along with a short survey of 
references on the pata in Oriya literature. Some missing works 
on the subject in the bibliography can now be easily completed 
from the new work by Hermann Kulke and others. All in all, 
this study is a basic and valuable contribution to a long- 
neglected subject, filling yet another lacuna in our knowledge 
of the social and cultural history of Orissa. 


Review of Pun Paintings in Archiv Orientalni 54, 1986 
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Nitish Chakravarty 
Illustrated Manuscripts 


Dr. J.P. Das in his Chitra-Pothi deals exhaustively with the 
evolution of the ancient tradition in Orissa of using palm leaves 
for writing manuscripts and also for drawing illustrations. A 
profusely illustrated work, Chitra-Pothi in a way is a follow up 
of his earlier book on Chitrakaras, who work in villages around 
the temple town of Puri and whose symmetrical paintings are 
very much sought after. 


The present work is based on painstaking research into the 
history, the range, the craftsmanship, the technique and the 
authenticity of palm leaf manuscripts, both with or without 
illustrations. What is special about Orissa’s palm leaf 
manuscripts—the palm leaf was used as a writing medium in 
several other parts of India—is that they are often profusely 
illustrated. There was no rigidity about the number of 
illustrations that a palm leaf manuscript should contain. The 
extent of illustrations sometimes depended on the weight of 
the purse of the person who commissioned a scribe. 


The author cites some weird practices followed by scribes 
writing on palm leaves. Some colophons used to contain a curse 
condemning to hell anyone who would steal them. The 
preparation of chitra pothis was a time consuming and 
complicated exercise. The preparation of palm leaves in itself 
was an interesting as well as exacting work. 
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Not many truly ancient palm leaf manuscripts are extant. 
According to Dr. Das there are two possible reasons for this: 
one is the custom of copying manuscripts once a year and 
doing away with the old ones; the other is that, palm leaves 
not being very durable, time would have taken its toll. 


Dr. Das has made a valuable contribution to the study of a 
major aspect of the cultural heritage of Orissa. The illustrations 
reproduced in the book enrich it immensely. 


Review of Chitra-Pothi in The Hindu, April 8, 1986 
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Harekrushna Mahtab 
Chitra-Pothi 


Dr. Jagannath Prasad Das has gained renown as a poet, fiction 
writer and playwright. With the publication of Chitra-Poth:, his 
book on Orissan palm-leaf manuscripts, he has proven his 
proficiency as a research scholar. The book is attractively 


produced. 


It is beyond doubt that Dr. Das has put in great labour and 
devotion in his research. The book not only contains 
tlustrations from palm-leaf manuscripts, it also throws light 
on the development of Oriya literature. We will have this 
translated into Oriya and publish it in the next issue of Jhankar. 
Dr. Das deserves our praise for bringing Orissa’s art and 
literature to the attention of the world. The Oriya nation is 
grateful to him. 


(Iranslated from the original Oriya) 


Editorial in Jhankar Vol. 37, No.9, December 1985 
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Jutta Jain - Neubauer 


Line and Invention 


The illustrated palm leaf manuscripts from Orissa display an 
innate simplicity of line that, at the first instance, arrest the 
attention of the viewer because of the momentum of 
unpredictability—unlike the classical India muniatures that 
usually appear to be regimented by rigid codification. The 
illustrated palm leaf manuscripts from Orissa are distinguished 
to a large extent by the medium on which they are executed: 
narrow and long spaces determined by the dried and processed 
palm leaves. Swift and bold brush strokes swinging out in 
ecstatic pleasure in full circle governing the contours are not 
possible, not only because of the lack of height, but also because 
of the unyielding parallel fibers of the leaf. 

The most obvious features in the illustrations on palm leaves 
are the well-directed, controlled lines, making it obvious that 
the technique of incising into the surface of the leaf, is the 
most important determinant of style. The effect of verticality 
is reflected in the technique of how the painter incises the 
lines: the horizontal lines are not incised while the leaf is lying 
in a horizontal manner in front of him, but he turns the 
elongated leaf by 90 degrees into a vertical position. Then 
only he draws the horizontal lines, as if they were vertical, 
gently pressing the stylus so that no harm is done to the brittle 
leaf along the fibres. 

The intricate charm of the palm leaf illustrations—and here 
the recent publication by J.P. Das and Joanna Williams is a 
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valuable contribution to making the readers aware of it—are 
the shimmery contours which reveal a controlled and very 
definite progression line. Therefore the illustrations appear 
dotted, rather than continuous, which remind us of the ikat 
fabrics that so intricately belong to the rural life of Orissa. 

The book, divided into six chapters and being abundantly 
illustrated, deals not only with the formal aspects of the 
personality of the painter (Chapter I: The Man and the Legend), 
his dating (Chapter II: Raghunath Prusti’s Date), or the matter 
that is being illustrated (Chapter V: The Literature Illustrated), 
but assesses in many ways the artistic merit of this unique 
painter and illustrator: 


Yet given such formal regularity, there is also 
inventiveness here. Some compositions are unique among 
Prusti’s known works—for instance the row of sailboats 
in Plate 48,.... Here he chooses to reduce the size of the 
figures, whose height is considerably smaller than his 


usual scale of approximately one half the width of the 
palm leaf. 


Because much had to be conveyed and visualized on a limited 
format and space, it was necessary to be inventive. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that palm leaf manuscripts, 
which in all certainly predate paper manuscripts in India, 
determined the bias of format, style and mannerism in the 
method of illustrating. As the authors say: 


The richness of crowd scenes here 1s also partly a matter 
of Prusti’s mature pictorial skill in conveying 
space... Thus Prusti explores the representation of the 
third dimension, not as an end to itself but as way of 
increasing the human drama of the story. 


It is a rather striking feature that the third dimension giving 
the allusion of depth and space 1s used with great care. Usually 
each figure 1s given its own space to act and interact with its 
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surrounding environment. Often even trees or groups of trees 
demarcating a forest are surrounded by empty space: “In exterior 
scenes such as Malasika, Vasanta, and Abhiri Ragas (Plates 
35-37), the trees are treated flatly, creating patterns that do 
not quite “read” in spatial terms.” 


In many ways, this book is a unique and precious addition to 
the publications on Indian art that have come out so far. Both 
the authors J.P. Das, as well as Joanna Williams spent a lifetime 
in Orissa studying the multiple and complex expressions of 
art there. Both have a deep background to the study of the 
ancient traditions of Indian art; but both also are highly 
interested and deeply concerned with the contemporary 
traditions of art that have survived till today in their various 
formations. Therefore this book is, as it were, an outcome of 
this attempt to understand continuity in the surviving 
traditions. The close study of the traditional, contemporary 
artists and artisans is reflected in the charming and lively 
descriptions in this book about the creative expressions, the 
circumstances of Prusti’s life, the cultural and social 
environment in which he lived and worked—of this one 
illustrator and painter called Raghunath Prusti, who is said to 
have lived in the small village of Mundamarai in the middle of 
Gunjam District of Southern Orissa during the 19 century. 


Review of Palm-leaf Miniatures in 1.1.C Quarterly, Vol. 21, No.1, Spring 1994 
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Pritish Nandy 
Palm-leaf Pageantry 


In these days of art auctions, paintings as investment and 
Christie coming to India, it’s with a quaint feeling that one 
reads a passage like this: 


‘All kinds of Hindu communities are settled in Mundamarai 
(a village in southern Orissa), the merchants being particularly 
prosperous, for this is a trading center for an area of about 
300 square mules. Today, too, merchant families (both called 
Subudh:) still preserve palm-leaf manuscripts that were made 
for their forefathers. Moreover, they retain the memory of the 
finest artist who illustrated several of these manuscripts three 
generations ago. He was known as Ulu Chakra, a puzzling 
epithet. U/4 or o/# in Oriya means ‘fool’, and 0/4 means ‘a 
bullock that strays into fields and gardens’. The latter would 
fit the description of the artist by the eldest member of one 
Subudhi family, today a man of about 80, who recalls stories 
told by his great-grandfather about this maverick. Ulu Chakra 
used to turn up more or less daily and sitting on the veranda, 
produce a few pages of the manuscript, for which he was paid 
in rice, dal and other food. 


This passage is from a book, which is actually more a labour 
of love. Dr J.P. Das, the well-known Oriya poet and author of 
Puri Paintings as well as Chitra-Pothi: Iiustrated Palm-leaf 
Manuscripts from Orissa, has collaborated with Professor Joanna 
Williams, who teaches the history of Indian art at the University 
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of California (and has written The Art of Gupta India). Between 
the two of them, they have unearthed—by often playing the 
role of a cultural Sherlock Holmes—the original manuscripts 
on palm-leaves, illustrated by an artist of exceptional talent. 
They have had to play detective because the very name of the 
artist seems to be in dispute, some calling him Ulu Chakra, 
others Raghunath Prust. 


What is not in dispute is the quality of work he left behind. 
He didn’t leave behind much: when you pay for a work of art 
with a bagful of rice, you don’t always treat it carefully (which 
is about the only good thing you can say about Christie’s and 
the like). 

Most of these works were of a religious nature and were 
thus kept in puja rooms, daubed with sandalwood and kumkum. 
Some of them have certainly found their way into places like 
the New York Public Library, Museum Rietberg in Zurich and 
museums in Delhi, Bhubaneshwar and Varanasi. 


The drawings are exceptionally skilled and sophisticated, not 
the kind you would associate with an untrained artist from a 
poor background. Though the subject 1s religious, and the basic 
style uses the expected stereotypes: court women who are 
always beauteous, courtiers who are always heroic; the 
drawings show an originality and a sense of humour, especially 
in its depiction of demons. 


The book does suffer from its inability to produce all the 
paintings with clarity. This has partly to do with the quality of 
printing and partly to do with the state of the originals 
themselves. Nevertheless, it is a book worth preserving for its 
insights into an art form which, quite literally, is crumbling 
away. 


Editor’s Choice in the Illustrated Weekly of India, Nov. 30-Dec. 6, 1991 
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Mulk Raj Anand 


Come to My Dreams 


“Come to my dreams,” sings Jagannath Prasad Das, the young 
Oriya poet. And he reveals himself to himself, and others from 
the under-layers of a poignant sensibility in delicate nuances 
of feelings. The feelings are, however, not all imperceptible, 
but cognizable reveries, fantasies and dreams of a lyrical ‘first 
person’ in intense ‘being-in-situations’. This 1s authentic poetic 
expression in new metaphors. 


Doodle by Mulk Raj Anand 


Arnold-Heinemann Brochure for First Person, 1976 
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Surendra Mohanty 
Pratham Purush 


Poet Jagannath Prasad Das’s Pratham Purush (first person) 1s 
a refreshing voice in the warble of contemporary Oriya poetry 
of the sixties and seventies. It is a voice of pure poetry. The 
poems are rich and effective not by the vanity of first person 
proclamations, but by the lyrical expression of impersonal 
perceptions. Besides, Pratham Purush has been able to maintain 
a surprising link with the tradition of perceptive poetic 
consciousness of Indian poetry. 

One voice in Pratham Purush is of eager quest and profound 
understanding, the other is of inanity, frustration and 
disappointment. It will be no exaggeration to say that continuity 
of the stream of Indian metaphysical poetry which is 
maintained unbroken in the first group of poems adds new 
dimensions to modern Oriya poetry. 


“Suddenly he appears 

bigger than the sky, 

sun the eyes of the monster, 

he engulfs me and gobbles me up.” 

One discerns in these lines the eternal and thrilling realization 
of Arjuna while comprehending the universe. Equally 
discernible in the first poem ‘Talisman’ is the unmistakable 
echo of the Upanishad in the lines: 


“For the first time I asked myself, 
who am I, where does my path lead. 
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It is indeed rare to find such a soulful bond between 
contemporary poetry and the tradition of Indian metaphysical 
poetry. 

We are, however, better acquainted with the first voice. That 
voice is one of isolation, rootlessness and ennui. And the style 
of expression is as captivating as it is powerful. The metaphor 
of bringing down my half-dead youth from my body’s scaffold 
is excellent in its poetic succulence. Similarly, “In such restive 
noontime, I sit to play three-in-row with myself” conveys 
beautifully a colourless experience of many fading 
acquaintances. In fact, such a freshness in idea and expression 


is the soul of good poetry of all ages and all lands. 


As a foot-note to the other voice, the poems in Pratham Purush 
not only successfully express a deep resentment for the vacuity, 
disenchantment and pretensions of modern life, they are also 
a commentary on the same. Cynicism is in fact the concealed 
note in these poems and it has found expression in many 
memorable phrases: “newspaper, cigarette can, and small 
change” being the talisman of contemporary life is certainly 
such a phrase. 


Similarly, the depiction of today’s lonely existence: 
“somebody’s dead body lies on the road” is a sensitive 
metaphor. To this group belongs the poem Home-Coming, 
which is a descriptive poem of a very high order because of its 
structure, mode of expression, and underlying theme. ‘We both 
return home, my dog like a black secret and me, with a sign of 
relief I open the door, the dog yawns and nods his head in an 
indifferent assent” belongs to the genre of Eliotian poetry, 
both in its feel and in its symbolism. 


Though no new-comer in the field of Oriya poetry, Jagannath 
Prasad Das has announced his presence in Pratham Purush after 
a long silence. And here is a significant announcement in the 
seventies of Oriya poetry. The quiet voice of honest poetry 
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stands out in these poems distinguishing Pratham Purush from 
poetry of the sixties, a type of poetry which abounded in 
articulated verbosity, unpoetic vulgarness, impotent explosion 
of discontent and rage, crazy symbols and futile research of 
archetypes collected from different cultures. 


Cover Design of Pratham Purush by Satyajit Ray 


Review of Pratham Purush (Oriya) in Amrit Bazar Patrika, December 9, 1972 
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K.K. Khullar 
First Person In Urdu 


The French have a proverb which lays down that translation 
is like a lady; if it’s beautiful, it’s not faithful and if it’s faithful, 
it’s not beautiful. I do not know Oriya but the Urdu rendering 
of Pratham Purush is not merely beautiful, it is exquisite. Words 
are important but words alone do not constitute translation. It 
is a frustrating art but Shahida Syed has done it extremely well. 
J P Das’ poetry is a procession of shadows and these shadows 
are reflections of our own experiences. 


“T-would rather have a live sparrow than a stuffed eagle” said 
Edward Fitzgerlad, the master translator of Rubaiyat-1-Omar 
Khayyam. ‘First Persow’ in Urdu is a live sparrow, in fact the 
sparrow is deadly alive. Das’ poems are short and subtle having 
in them the grace of Odissi dance. See the movement of a 
dance number called ‘The Days of Longing’. 


The days flew by 

in the rows of birdwings; 

the nights died 

beating their breasts on the hulls; 
the lights went off 

on the crossways of time. 

I look back and measure my past 
in an empty glass. 


Already translated into English and Hindi the main theme 
of First Person is loneliness. All through the 25 poems, there 1s 
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a well of loneliness, a sense of alienation. In each poem, 
loneliness stares the green of the memory: old people trying to 
read newspapers on broken benches in the parks; old beggars 
too old to die; young girls terrified to the sound of the morning 
wind; the loneliness of a priest who is waiting for a sunset, his 
is the loneliness of a long distance runner, the crowded 
loneliness of the cities. 


Like the temple dance of Orissa shores which seeks to seduce 
a ‘devadas?’ J P Das is trying to seduce the shadows, his own 
shadows. His women, however lonely, have lips like the petals 
of a rose; his men, however barren, have violent wells of 
passion in their eyes. We all know that while an inferior poet 
lives the poetry he cannot write, other poets write the poetry 
they dare not realize. According to Das, the night has no age, 
time has no name, shadows have crossed the windows, birds 
have left in fright, the fellow travellers are no more.... And 
the wise-man of the tavern has closed his shop. 


Das’ poetry is a cry of anguish which stirs the dust of 
consciousness. ‘Mask’ is intensely modern and is yet universal. 


I have a number of masks— 

one for the morning 

another for the night, 

one more for the evening; 

all for artificial pleasures 

leading to the last act of a tragedy. 


Das’ sensibility 1s easily comparable with that of Faiz in Urdu, 
his yearning for the night recalls Firaqg. See how close he is to 
the former: 

Thus bitterness, this tyranny is endurable 

while there is breath I will go on 

healing the pain. 

The tavern still stands with its red wine; 
: my heart blood feeds my tears and 
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lets them shine. 

I will go on creating colour for the 

lip and the cheek of my idol. 

Let others live for calm indifferent peace, 
I listen to earth’s pangs unceasingly. 


Translation is a slippery maiden who does not always oblige. 
It is like translating Konark temple in Urdu. It is like translating 
the Puri beach. It is like whispering to the winds. The translator 
has to work back to the phase when the mind is in the same 
state as an orchestra whose instruments begin to waken, calling 
to each other and seeking harmony before commencing their 
concert. It is a partnership which requires tremendous 
understanding and sympathy with the author. Shahida Syed 
deserves congratulations. The book is a solid contribution to 
the Urdu muse. 


Review of Parchhaiyan Ka Jaloos (The Procession of Shadows) in Link, 
May 11, 1980 
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Gopal Honnalgere 
E.V. Ramakrishnan 


Closed World of the Self 


In his first collection of poems, First Person, J.P. Das had shown 
evidence of a mature poetic sensibility. In authenticity of 
images and boldness of expression his poems struck a note of 
freshness and honesty. In his latest collection of poems, Love 
is a Season, his preoccupations remain essentially the same: 
explorations in the closed world of the self and a continuous 
effort to relate them to the reality outside. The First Person was 
nihilistic in tone where “metaphor and meaning, path and 
provisions” jumbled up in a nightmarish landscape. Love is a 
Season registers a remarkable improvement in his mastery of 
the poetic medium. There is a relaxed quality accompanied by 
a suggestion of irony in lines like these: 

there will be no 
resurrection rebirth 
salvation or nirvana 
nothing will remain 
except the pain of remembrance 
forget then everything 
the greed for eternal love 
or the desire for transient living 
(pain of remembrance, p. 18) 


Here the sense of helplessness in his earlier volume has been 
replaced by an acceptance of life’s inherent limitations. For 
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J.P. Das love is neither an all consuming destructive passion 
nor a way of transcending reality. It lives in him as a continuous 
state of personal crisis and compels him to take adventurous 
journeys to the interiors of his self. Often it becomes an 
experience of deep existential anguish as in lines like these: 


the release of my being 
which is knowing you 
becomes captive again 
in another being 
my love begins 
and ends simultaneous 
like death’s count-down 
from the day of birth 
proving in eternity 
the feigned beginning 
of some scattered moments 
(knowing you, p.46) 
The threat of non-being becomes an integral part of such an 
experience. Mr. Das does not view death in conventional 
romantic terms. He sees it in a secular way as “havoc wrought 
by time alone.” He invokes time as the principle that underlines 
love and death: 


there 1s a queer kinship 
between the end of life 
and the transient but lovely flesh 
we’ll therefore be sitting in a row 
the penitent and the clown hand in hand 
in search of immortality 
at time’s last frontiers 
(after you leave, p.27) 


Thus love becomes “‘a string of small encounters” and life 
and death “a constant fear of disjointed moments.” A fine 
fibre of tension born of an intensely personal experience of 
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angs/ runs through these love-poems. J.P. Das verges on the 
confessional at his most personal despite the fact that there is 
no settled usage of language to show the essential entanglement 
of the self in the outside world. 


He cannot accept the vices and weaknesses of the self in a 
passive awareness and rise to a poetic sensibility capable of 
rendering them in ironical understatements as in Lowell or 
Sexton. But this being a question of craft and Das’s concerns 
being different it doesn’t contribute towards the weakness of 
his poetry: 

when shadows lengthen 
we would be on the farewell road 
with an off-centre existence 
on the dubious boundaries of time 
we’ll look at each other 
with borrowed love 
we’ll count the routine moments 
with needless anxiety 
(our adult love, p.53) 


Love is an endless sequence, like “the bird’s flight and return 
from the cage to the sky and from the sky to the cage.” In this 
world the desire to live in the morning becomes a death-wish 
by the evening. Life’s basic contradictions are reflected in the 
irrationality of love as an experience. Through the metaphors 
of darkness, light, journey, waiting, seasons, stage and actions 
he plots the psychograph of love. 


The author’s competent translation has rendered the imagistic 
arguments of abstract thoughts into idiomatic English 
convincingly. 


Review of Love is a Season in the Indian PEN, May-June 1979 
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Aman Nath 
The Run Out Spring Time 


Time passes on silent cat feet. Many of us are churned 
through busy clockworks, unaware of the noise of the ticking, 
the rub of time, the canker that sets in the cog. For poet J.P. 
Das time’s passage is not an invisible movement. Time and 
time again his poems have stood as repentant sinners, outside 
the temple that records the strides of days into years: 


forget then everything 


there 1s no escape for time rules here 
Even the passage of the seasons seems fatalistic: 


the run out spring time 
seeking to touch the flowers... 
why does‘time burn here 

with such vengeance 


Earlier, his poems had voiced their regret in simple adolescent 
appeals. In his slim, new volume of verse, the lament 1s more 
formalized, turning almost to tragedy. Translated by the poet 
from his original collection in Oriya (which was entitled Other 
Deaths) the poems never take the liberty of celebrating growth 
or progress. It seems that the poet walks ahead reluctantly, his 
neck turned back in nostalgia. 


The ultimate fantasy is the desired status quo: “the clocks 
have all stopped at noon.” An unaging youth becomes utopic, 
idyllic. But the odds are heavy, the poet knows age. At 42, the 
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limitations of a human life span seem to have become 
apparent. The future is a valid reality without an escape. One 
may send one’s aspirations in advance but one 1s, nevertheless, 


trapped. Dreams are only temporary fulfillments: 


Ill take you to an existence 

at the twin ends of time 

where you will see past present 
future all together 


Having arrived at the horizon of middle age, this, then is the 
poet’s view of eternity. Odd as it may seem, J.P. Das is not a 
dreamer, confining and perfecting his fantasies in a poet’s mist; 
he is a bureaucrat. He is also an accomplished playwright. 


Love spills conspicuously from his stanzas. Asked if, as a 
married man, his poems are only exercises in love poetry, he 
retors, “No, they are not written in a vaccum, but definitely 
‘directed’.” Personal romance is not published (as would 
happen if letters of love were to be printed) but there is an 
attempt to ‘universalise’. Recording unrequited loves may not 
be an answer, or a solution, but the poet admits that it does 
perform the function of ‘unburdening’. On the one hand, the 
poet talks of boredom with lust: 


your body stretched out 
on my neutral bed 


On the other hand he stretches his libido, as if to step out 
from the bonds of a formal, constricting relationship into a 
freer one: 


I'l meet you again in such a loneliness 
while I deceive a little 
and comfort some 
in my irate duality 
The melancholy experienced in time’s inevitable stride looms 
between the lines. “Death hovers more in my recent poems,” 
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the poet says, admitting his fatalism. Perhaps his early youth, 
spent on the picturesque, gradual beaches of Puri, Orissa, has 
become his measuring rod of time, making man transient by 
constrast. Later, Cuttack, Allahabad, Delhi were a progression 
in intensifying the urban experience, not always pleasant, often 
alienating: 

whosoever I call for help 

becomes a stranger 

Between pleasant encounters with the poet, one can wonder 

why he sees only the grey, why his alienation has become both 
his martyrdom and his assertion. 


The title Love Is a Season spells out his impermanence and 
mistrust in the amorous. The season must pass. Perhaps one 
could console the poet by quoting the anonymous axiom: “It 
is better to be in love with the changing seasons than to be 
hopelessly in love with spring.” 

While Das’ poems usually convey what the poet has to say, 
sometimes one misses the choice of fresh words, the attention 
to meter that is usually lacking in translated verse. For the real 
essence, will Oriya have to be learned? 


Review of Love is a Season in Youth Times, February 15-28, 1979 
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Nissim Ezekiel 
Doubt and Disillusion 


The poems are packed with images drawn from nature, life 
and the dream world. The romantic mood predominates, but 
the reader is always aware of a counter-thrust towards doubt 
and disillusion. There is no self-indulgent practicing here; form 
and language suggest a strong, mature personality. I’m sure 
the Oriya original 1s more expressive, but the translation by 
the author provides more than a reasonably sharp reflection 
of its quality. 


Arnold-Heinemann Brochure for Love is a Season, 1978 
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Vassilis Vitsaxis 
Universal Poetry 


...his new collection of poems brings fresh and strong 
evidence of his unquestionable talent. Being a genuine poet, 
Das voices the agonies, the dreams, the hopes and the 
frustrations of the human being. His poetry is universal as 
true poetry should be and ranks with some of the best in any 
language. 


Amold-Heinemann Brochure for Timescapes, 1980 
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Sourendranath Barik 


The Other Reality 


There are many dimensions to Jagannath Prasad Das’s 
creation. He is a conscious artist experimenting with different 
forms of art to express the complexities of reality; poetry is 
not his only medium. He is a playwright, a novelist, a story 
writer and also a painter. His works, therefore, show the 
objectivity of a dramatist mingled with the utter subjectivity 
of a lyric poet. Again the breadth of a novelist is captured 
within a single mood of the poet. This is the uniqueness of 
Das’s poetry. His Ahbnik (Diurnal), 1990, is the culmination of 
this critical sensibility which began with ‘Pratham Purush’ (The 
First Person) 1971. As a sensiuve artist the poet is very much 
conscious of the world in which he lives and about which he 
writes. He 1s alert to the harshness and hypocrisy of man and 
the brutalisation of life. Man occupies the central position in 
his poetry with a double dimension—the mysterious ‘I’ of the 
poet, and the suffering common man. The development of his 
poetry is the outward journey from a personal centre towards 
the world of reality where the poet’s self merges with the 
common man. The identity of the ‘self’ is linked with the 
changing history and the harsh present. This change and the 
unchangeable within this change gives the key to the meaning 
of his quest. 


The poet asks the question ‘what land lies beyond there’ and 
with this 1s tagged another question: 
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Who am I, where does my path lead? 
The steps - ascending or descending? 
(The Talisman) 


To seek the answers of these questions is one aspect of Das’s 
poetry. The other aspect is to describe the world beyond this 
road. 


In Aahnik the poet looks at this reality with all its cruelty 
and meaninglessness. The tone of the poems is of mocking 
irony. A note of sympathy for the dignified suffering of man is 
also discernible in them. They try to picture the condition of 
man in the contemporary world. The changes both outward 
and inward, which came with the flux of time, become the 
theme of the poems. The changes bring new masks and new 
sufferings. 


Statues and replicas pretend to originality. 
Jesters bestow philosophical meanings on their jokes. 
Tragic events are enacted yet again as farce. 

(History) 

The suffering of man becomes mockery in history. This is 
the tragic realization of the poet. He sees the old places and 
known persons in a different light. To him they acquire a new 
significance and become symbols of human behaviour. The 
poet here moves into the public world of common man 
showing his social concern. But in this world too he realizes 
his inability to restore the values, and the meanings he prizes 
most. Yet for the poet this social concern 1s the only source to 
realize the meaning of life and assuage the loneliness of his 
heart. The immediate living experience becomes the source of 
his poetry. 

The passion and sincerity with which the immediate 
experiences are described raise Das’s poems to the height of 
universal truths and make a deep comment on the present 
human condition. 
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The lyrical trait of his early poems has now given way to the 
satirical. The satire however is serious and painful; its lack of 
humour is conspicuous. The poet distrusts the present social 
order and the spicy slogans of ‘revolution’. But he shows 
tremendous faith in the dignity and strength of man. The 
common man to him is a dispassionate victim of the monstrous 
indifference of the present mechanical society that has reduced 
man to a sign or a digit. So the poet in his ‘Next poem’ writes 


In the world of fading relationships 
My next poem will come 
Stretching out the hands of intimacy 
It will join all the broken hearts 
It will make the flowers of love and sympathy bloom 
On the graveyards of distrust and fear. 
(My Next Poem) 
The poet dreams of a social change and becomes critical of 
the hypocrisy of politicians and the mocking tricks of history. 


The revolution is coming 
In the bidding call of brokers 
In the yellow headlines of hired news papers, 
(The Revolution is Coming) 


Poems like ‘The Emperor’, and ‘The Curfew’, suggest how 
history struggles with the present to give birth to the future. 
The poet, at the sametime, is very much conscious of the 
fuulity of the struggle of the present. History will only repeat 
itself. A new king with a new mask will be on the throne to 
exploit the people in a new way. The battle of Mahabharat 
will be tought again and again but with a difference. 

In this war there is no principle 
To be defeated is the only adharma. 
(Mahabharat) 
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‘The Revolution is Coming’, The Coming of Devt’, ‘Dharma 
Yudhya’, and ‘Kali’ are the poems that speak of the futile 
struggle of man with time. The result is disillusionment. 


The volume also has poems on places and persons. They speak 
of our present world and the mental landscape. ‘Hiroshima’ is 
the symbol of the dehumanization of man, a dark and 
lamentable spot in human history. ‘Kalahand?’, ‘Baliapal’ and 
‘Cuttack’ show the poet’s involvement with the present. They 
are very intimate and intense. The poet is one with the 
predicament depicted in these poems and expresses his feelings 
with a simplicity of language that touches us to the quick. The 
poignant description of the ‘present’ becomes a metaphor for 
the eternal tragic existence of man. Man, society, time: the 
poet is in quest of a relationship among these three: 


Gathering sharp and poignant words 
My next poem will come 
Spontaneous, easy and fearless 
It will come unrestrained, unfettered 
Rhyme and measure cannot hinder it 
The white expanse of blank paper is its empire 
It will come, come like an emperor. 
(My Next Poem) 


Das’s poetry makes us conscious of our present, compels us 
to think about the futility of everyday life. With an agonized 
heart, he exposes the garbage of lies which surrounds us. Yet 
his poems are not without hope. His images are centred on 
everyday life. The poet is not a moralist, but an artist conscious 
of moral discriminations. He describes the debasing effect of 
brute power and the ennobling effect of struggle and defeat 
with an anguished sense of loss that pervades most of his 
poems. His diction, lucid, dramatic and grave, suits his strident 
poems full of sincere social concern. 


Review of Aahnik in Indian Literature 152, Nov-December 1992 
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Meenakshi Mukherjee 


Aahnik in Bangla 


It is easy to read Aahnik as a book of poems in Bangla without 
remembering that it happens to be that much debated, much 
theorized artefact called a translated volume of poetry. The 
title is the adjectival from of ahbna—one of the many Sanskrit 
synonyms for ‘day’. Both in Oriya and in Bangla (perhaps in 
some other languages too), the word is used in a slightly formal 
context, for example, to describe the evening rites (sandhyahnik), 
or to refer to segments of the day for ritual purposes—purvahna, 
madhyahna, aparahbna. But the title poem—which comes near 
the middle of the volume—derives its effect from the 
subversion of the semantic expectation of this resonant 
Sanskrit word through the description of an ordinary day in 
the lanes of a city through the details of its shabby triviality. 


Similar ironic reversals mark a number of poems in the 
volume where the evocative energy of words is occasionally 
deflected in unexpected directions. The diction often suggests 
the past—history, mythology, heroic legends—but the 
introduction of a contemporary sub-text deliberately deflates 
the words, draining them of their aura. The clusters of words 
whose associative range the poet plays with are often Sanskrit- 
based (from Mahabharata, from Geeta Govinda or from hymns 
to Durga in Markandeya-Puyrana), and belong to both Oriya and 
Bangla, hence very little of the connotative power gets 
dispersed or lost in translation. 


Itis difficult to illustrate this particular quality of these poems 
through quotations, because the present review is in English 
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and translation into English will not capture the cadence of 
Sansknit or the shifts of register on which the meaning depends. 
A remarkable poem called ‘Debi Aagaman’ for example is 
generously sprinkled with words like Chanda, Munda, 
Nishumbha, Chaamunda, khadga, kharpar, mundamala, raktabee;, 
trishu/, reminiscent of the sonorous description of Durga’s 
slaying of Mabhishasura in those lines of Markandeyapurana 
popularly known in Eastern India as Chandi, but also alluding 
to the announcement in the almanacs about the portents of 
the arrival of the goddess each year, weaving in references to 
actual violence and chaos of our own time to create an effect 
of devastation that is contemporary as well as cosmic. 


Like ‘Debi Aagaman’, another poem worth several re-reading 
is ‘Samraat’, an allegory of the self-destructive nature of power 
that despite its rhetoric of medievality, is actually a narrative 
of what we read in the newspaper every day. Several poems 
use place names as titles, but unlike in Stikant Varma’s Magadh 
where names of places are symbolic reminders of an 
irretrievable past (Kapilavastu, Ujjaini, Avanti), Das’s Puri, 
Cuttack, Bhubaneswar, Kalahandi, Baliapal are tangible, 
contemporary spaces transformed into metaphors. 


The translator Manjula Chakrabarty points out in her 
admirably understated but useful preface that in most cases 
the original word and line order could be retained without major 
changes except in the verbs. She explains—very briefly— 
certain motifs and allusions that are specific to Onissa (e.g. 
nabagunjara, a mythic creature that appears in Sarala Das’s 
Mahabharata but not in Vyasa—made up of parts of nine 
animals and birds with a woman’s raised hand holding a lotus 
constituting the front right foot) providing just enough clues 


to the layered meanings of the poems without sledge- 
hammering the reader with too much information. The full 
range of implications of the following lines from the poem 
‘Purt’: “Figures from legends/proceed on black and white 
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horses/riding away towards rumour” would not have been 
available to the reader without relating this casual reference to 
the story of the defeated Oriya king Purushottamdeb who, it 
is believed, was eventually led to victory against Kanchi by 
the deities of the Jagannath temple riding on horses that were 
black and white. The translator’s preface in this volume, both 
in its reticence as well as perceptive glossses, I think provides 
a model of how much aid should be provided.to the reader 
who is not an insider to the culture. 


But who is inside a culture, who is outside? There so much 
cultural overlap between two geographically adjacent languages 
in India that the concept that each language has its own ethos, 
an idea that translation theorists thrive on, has to be revised in 
our situation. Much of the seminaring and workshopping on 
literary translation that have proliferated in recent years begin 
from the assumption that translation of literary texts in India 
necessarily means translation into English, ignoring the much 
richer and wider possibilities of intra-language transfers where 
the so-called ‘problems’ turn into pleasure and profit. 


Aahnik 1s Jagannath Prasad Das’ sixth volume of poems in 
Oriya, originally published in 1990 and selected by Sahitya 
Akademi for an award in 1991. Undeterred by the fact that 
Das refused to accept this award, the Akademi has gone on to 
publish a Bangla translation of this book for which one is 
grateful, as well as an English one done by Hrushikesh Panda, 
utled Diurnal! Rites. Assigned translations, specially of poetry, 
rarely succeed in coveying the nuances of the original, but 
Manjula Chakrabarty seems to have achieved that. 


It 1s a pity that Akademi publications seldom get visibility 
outside their Rabindra Bhavan showroom. I discovered the 


present book four years after its publication, and that too by 
accident. 


Review of Aahnik (Bangla) in Book Review 45, January-February 1997 
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Keki N. Daruwalla 
Verse and Versatility 


Onya poets have great stamina. When they take up a theme 
they go all the way. One is reminded of Ramakanta Rath’s 
Sri Radha, an entire volume devoted to intense love poems. 
Poems of Longing and Despair, unsuitably titled Lovelines, by 
Jagannath Prasad Das, is an equally sustained effort at love 
poetry. 

The first poem Invocation sets the tone splendidly: 

Before I close my eyes, 

come to the core of my consciousness 
as a forbidden dream 

before I conjure up your sacred image 
in my memory, 

appear before me in your earthly body. 


Let doors of welcome open. 
The poems becomes more sensual as we go along: 


Let the fear of my unruly hands 

harden the pointed urges of your breasts. 
Let your lips part 

before my tongue begins its urgent search. 
Come to me in the wetness of desire... 
Come as Shakti embodied... 


There is both love and devotion here (isn’t there always?). 
His wasted yesterdays are sanctified by her holy touch. Reality 
finds it difficult to come to terms with dream. It isn’t possible 
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to take in, “in a single lifetime, all the pleasures she has given 
him.” 

The beloved is both present and cruelly absent, near yet 
unattainable, straddling both poles, fountain of both bliss and 


SOrrow. 


She is the three measures of time/and the four directions;/ 
the five elements, the six seasons,/and the seven heavens;/ 
the ten misfortunes /and the fourteen worlds. The inadequacy 
of language to handle this pressure-cooker passion 1s brought 
out in that fine poem, Letter: Tormented by alphabets,/ 
chastened by grammar,/1 stay helpless and scared/in my own 
anxiety. 

In any poetry translation, a cultural clash 1s almost genetically 
programmed. Some poems carry our typical stodgy English 
lines like in the close confines/of domestic happiness/in the 
living room,/with relative and pet dog. But these are minor 
flaws. ILovelines is a fine book by a fine poet. 


Oe 


Review of Love/ines in Hindustan Times, June 10, 2001 
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Mary O’Connor 
That Absent Muse 


These twenty-five poems by JP Das, structured around the 
desire for and loss of a woman, convey the power of an 
obsession with the loved one, a power that transforms the 
world and all its minute material reality. 


The pleasure of reading the poems comes as much from 
watching/ experiencing this transformation of the minutiae of 
life as it does from the shared pain of desire and loss. As St. 
Pierre writes in the introduction, it is only because there is 
loss that the poems exist; it is only the absence of the loved 
one that produces the need for writing. 


These love/iness of poetry connect the poet to his loved one, 
absent though she 1s, and the reader to the poet. They draft a 
new world of words constructing such scenes as the discarded 
sari or the vacant shelves of the grocery store where the lover 
had chosen her food. This new world of detail and desire creates 
a presence felt, on one level, as strongly as that of the flesh. It 
makes life viable and rich. Love/ines, an English translation from 
the Oriya, conveys in its choice of words both the everyday 
world that is transformed and the magic of word images and 
sounds. 


The poetry also captures the irony of its own project. The 
poet is not unaware of the illusory project. The poet is not 
unaware of the illusory nature of this constructed world. The 
poetry is filled with self-irony and an explicit self-reflexiveness 
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about poetry and language (“these are not words one would 
use in a poem”). 

Das plays with the tradition of love poetry, turning 
conventions on their head, making the sacred into the profane 
or the mundane into the spiritual. His “Invocation” that begins 
his book calls forth his muse, but it does so as both an ant- 
and an ante-invocation: 


Before I conjure up 
your sacred image 
in my memory, 
appear before me 

in your earthly body 
[‘Invocation”] 


The sensual love poem that follows is the most explicit poem 
in the collection but it sets the pattern for all the poems in as 
much as it speaks of dreams and the workings of the mind. 
This is a poem not about an actual sexual encounter but the 
dream of a possible one. The lovelines have created it. 


The most successful poems find the minutiae of life and bring 
them to life through a word, a phrase, a scene. In “Tourist,” 
the poet takes us through the city of his loved one, visiting 
each place with the desire and reverence of a pilgrim: 

I go out in search 
of the memories 
you left behind. 
I walk the streets 
your feet once trod. 
(“The Tourist”] 
But it is not just memories he is after. There is some form of 


redemption that takes place through the process of retracing 
her steps. 


I look at the sky 


which remembers you still. 
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I find the clouds 
in a grand design, 
the way you arranged them. 

The universe takes on meaning through the loved one’s 
presence, but also through the poet’s reconstruction of that 
presence. The poetry is an act of making design in a world 
which otherwise would be meaningless. In fact, the “despair” 
of the collection’s subtitle is only present in the threat that the 
poetry and the love could possibly stop. Each poem is a bulwark 
against despair. 

Michel deCerteau once wrote that “Haunted places are the 
only ones people can live in” (The Practice of Everyday Life 108). 
Das’ poetry makes this statement come alive with concrete 
scenes of redemption such as this blind alley “In the shelves 


of stores/where you shopped/I find vacant spaces/you left 
behind.” 


Das has the ability, as the best poets do, to bring together 
those concrete everyday details through which we pass— 
usually without consciousness— and our deepest desire, be 
they sexual or spiritual. Ultimately the scope of the redemption 
possible in the poem is made explicit in the lines: “history 1s 
emblazoned/ in each everyday event.” 

The uses of this loved one are clear in another poem, 
“Sanctuary,” where Das uses by the extended conceit of the 
woman’s body as a sanctuary from which he can hazard a 
contemplation of history, evil and despair. Das reinvents the 
tradition of making similes of each part of the loved one’s 
body in order to enhance her worth (eyes like orbs, teeth like 
pearls, etc.) in a poignant facing of “reality”: 

Sheltered in your tresses 

I have seen the night nestling there 
charging with its myriad stars 

the dense gloom of despair. 
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Perched on your lucid lips 
I have listened to 

chants of Vedic hymns 
intoned with effortless ease 
bringing dead alphabets to life. 
Prostrate at your feet 

I have seen the century 
devastated by the anguish 
of its previous birth 

and its atomic fragments 
pouring out of the navel 
of the penitent past 

and seeking shelter 

in the pores of your body. 
[‘Sanctuary”] 


Some of the shorter poems have a precision of feeling that 
comes of brevity and succinctness. In “Welcome” the expected 
arrival of the loved one transforms the poet's home. In this 
poem and others, both nature and the contemporary world of 
telephones, banks and photographic snapshots, are also brought 
into service by the poet. 


The world that Das creates is both magical and historical, 
lost and redeemed. “Elusive alphabets” and “wayward words” 
may mock the lover in his imagined inability to write a letter 
to his loved one, but they offer themselves up to his poetry- 
making ultimately ordering the world around him, a world of 
everyday objects or stars or a flock of birds. 


There may be some development in the collection as the lover 
becomes more self-conscious of his own imaginings. The loved 
one at moments is left to be separate: 

I now accept 
the self-evident truth 
that you are you and I am me; 
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the room is just a room 
and moon light moonlight 
[(‘Truth”] 


However, the poems are built on words which imagine 
otherwise. He questions “how can words/have the power to 
touch, nouns and verbs replace vision, a letter be communion?” 
He also knows that if he did find her again, they both would 
have changed irrevocably [“Were We to Meet Again”). 
Nevertheless, the final poem is a plea to his woman : “Never 
Leave Me.” Since the whole book has been about what it is 
like to live without her, his request — an echoing of the opening 
invocation to his muse — is a prayer for that absent muse to be 
both present and absent. What survives is the poery. 


Review of ILove/ines in Maharnab 10, 2001 
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Sumanyu Satpathy 
Muse and Beloved 


First about the title: Just in case the reader has misread it, 
the title of this slim volume is “Love/ines,’” We all know what 
loveliness is, but need to be told that loveliness is a suite of 
delightful love poems—whether of longing or of despair. They 
are all translations of a group of Oriya of poems selected by 
J.P. Das himself from the many collections he has published 
over a period of three decades or so. A writer of phenomental 
range (short stories, poetry, plays, novels, art criticism, and 
what have you), Das’s poetic sweep too has touched almost 
all aspects of modern life: love, politics, poverty, nature, 
relationships, the city and the country, ruins, history etc. If he 
has shunned one theme consistently it is that of God and 
religion, unless invoked as objects of satire or metaphors. 
Though English translauons of his major poetry have appeared 
periodically, Love/ines is the first collection of his love poems 
rendered in English. By putting this volume together Das has 
done the lovers of this genre in general, and of his poetry in 
particular, a great service. For in the maze of his works, readers 
are likely to miss his poems dealing with man-woman love. 
These love poems, culled from Das’s oeuvre, prove beyond 
doubt that he is as strong as, if not stronger than, other writers 
of love poetry. 


Going through the poems presented in the collection, it 
becomes obvious that much thought has gone into their 
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arrangemént or sequencing. Beginning with “Invocation”, the - 
sequence:takes the reader.on a tour of the lover-poet’s emotions 
and moods untib one; reaches the somber ‘Never. Leave Me,” 
the. last poem-about leave-taking. The suite is ‘in the tradition 
of “You” .and:i2” love:poems; and,:like the best in the tradition, 
théy express vabous. moods, and.as such,.are one poem, : 
enacting; the drama of .love. The:loved one addressed, the “you 
in, each. poem, may, be different. in, different poems; but all of , 
them merge ihto:the singular,-and feceive the intense solicitation: 
and endearing ,complaints of :the “T”, the. oe -poet persona 
of each; in equal:méasure. 


That the’ lover: poet's: emouons of longing and: despair range 
even wider than the ‘subtitle suggests becomes: evident from” 
the’ fact that the first poem: i§ in thé form of an invocation to a 

“y0ddess,” whdo is, ‘appropriately enough, an amalgam of his 
muse and beloved. Appropriately, because, in a poem, “The 
World .of Poetry” (nof included in the collection under review 
here), Das talks of how.the two worlds of poetry and love are 
similar: “The first: foot fonvard; towards poetry/is as difficult 
as the firststep:in.love” (mytranslation). In fact, the invocation 
1s suggestive of the sacredness: of: the poet’s love.: The object 
of his love is no less than:# goddess (the title of another poem), 
and his,love and longing no.]essisacred. The twin concepts. of 
both sacredness and goddess, get redefined in Das. In the 
process, what also gets redefined is.the tradition of parakiya, 
owing its origins to the Vaishnava tradition. 

Das’s poems are a blend of this. tradition, but without taking 
recourse to poetic subterfuges. His images are daringly modern, 
where the body takés over the domain of the sacred, thus far 
the preserve of the spirit. Thus, .early in.“ Invocation” ‘the 
beloved’s image is said to be “sacred.” But, soon the erotic 
images of “doors,” “waves of passion,” “pointed urges of (her) 
breasts,” “lips,” “wetness of desire” take over. Yet, in the last 


229 ୨୨ 
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stanza she is portrayed as “shakut.” In the same mood, the first 
two highly romantic stanzas of the second poem, “The 
Beyond” are followed by one in which the beloved is 
remembered and imagined in religious terms: “prayers,” 
“auspicious moments,” “fringes of holiness.” But the poet is 
not to be satisfied with anything short of bodily ecstasy: “the 
pleasures/you so magnanimously/bestow on me.” Thus in 
poem after poem the lover-poet tries to seek out his beloved 
from strange cities, far off villages, and behind closed doors, 
for she is as inaccessible as the goddess herself: “Your 
whereabouts/are unknown to me; you are faraway is all I know. 
You are like the supreme being,/you are everyone’s,/mine 
alone you will never be” (“Goddess”). Even so, just the 
opposite can happen: the poet is with the beloved without her 
knowledge, and has therefore no identity of his own, no 
location: “I have no home; / I have no address” (“Sanctuary”). 


Images drawn from nature (earthquakes, moist meadows, 
floods, winds) as well as those from the quotidian world (sari, 
sheet of paper, window, arteries and so on) abound in this 
collection; as do the modern ones (post office, postman, 
telephone, and letters). All of them are pressed into service to 
idealize the lover’s love and idolize the beloved. 


Even while talking of love, the poet cannot forget that he is 
a poet too, and sees a connection between the two, as the 
poem quoted above testifies. There are poems too which 
collapse the two roles: “Etiquette”, “Letter”, “Figure of 
Speech.” In all these poems, mostly self-reflexive, the twin 
acts of loving and writing are shown to be equally predicament- 
ridden. The first is light-hearted and playful, exposing a rare 
facet of the lover; but it also confesses to the poet’s character 
thus: “Poets are,/by and large, /mild, gentle and polite;/they 
are cowardly, complex and conceited too.” They also use the 
hyperbole, especially when they write love poems. The poems 
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collected here certainly justify this definition of the poet. 
“When we are alone,” the poet says candidly, “ I call you 
monkey-face; / but before others/and especially/in my 
poems,/thou I call a goddess” (“Etiquette”). Truly enough, 
there is a poem entitled “Goddess.” 


As I have said before, every single poem is a delight. One 
can read them at random, or in the sequence in which they 
appear in the collection. Reading these poems one finds it hard 
to believe that some of them were written dacades apart. Such 


is the proverbial timelessness of love, and hopefully, of 
Lovelines. 


Review of I_ove/ines in Indian Literature 203, May-June 2001 
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Fa se oC 
ae Pukka Sahib ଜି ଓଡି ୫ ମ୍‌ 

to “ prota gr Cp Tr 

a Prasid Das!— JP to friends + distinguished: 
himself during a somewhat abbreviated career as a civil servant 
and is today an award-winning poet, dramatist, novelist, art- 
historian and critic, who lives in Delhi but writes mainly in 
Oriya. His true métier, however, is the short story. He is the 
quintessential raconteur, with an instinctive mastery of the 
form that this genre imposes. He has several collections of 
short stories to his credit and although he would be the first to 
admit that they are not of uniform quality, he invariably 
manages to hold the reader in thrall from the opening sentence, 
leading him on through convoluted corridors and depositing 
him on the threshold of some unforeseen mystery. The surprise 
ending comes so effortlessly in many of }P’s stories that one 1s 
hardly aware of it. It is amazing, in fact, that he is able to 
achieve the enigmatic effect which 1s so integral to the short 
story, working as he does within a framework of social realism. 
His world is the solid, everyday world of contemporary, mainly 
urban, middle-class India. There is little here that is specifically 
“Oriya”, although JP’s Oriya prose is frequently ruggedly 
colloquial and therefore untranslatable. A feature of many of 
these stories is the slow, deliberate accretion of detail that 
seems calculated to make the reader breathless and impatient, 
driving him on to the inevitable climax, which provides a sense 
of relief as well as disbelief. 
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‘The dominant:impression that the ‘stories: leave: is one of 
gentle, often bemused irony. Many of! }P’s. characters are broad 
caricatures and hé enjoys:laughing.at them: However, the plane 
-of social comedy 1s .only a: springboard. for:éxploration at other, 

.. more distusbing: levels, reminiscent of Chekhov. Ultimately, 
the presence of the metaphysical is never far away, and-it-is 
perhaps here. that the specifically. Oriya elements of JP’s writing 

are to be found,  § 

The-themes: and:characters of:several of:.the stories have 

obviously been .derived :from.: the “writer's: experiences ‘in’ ‘the 
bizarre, and ‘often ‘grotesque world:of ‘bureaucracy. The 
insufferable Jack-in+office who meets ‘with“his coméuppance 
4S a, recurring figure.:}P ‘also'draws successfully on‘the world of 
: literary. dilettantism and intrigue which, :one' suspects, ‘he ‘has 
had occasion to know at first hand. 

4 JP’s ‘storiesiare certainly very topical. One meets here. the 
rustic youth: who: has' moved: to: the city, the! middle-class 

: professional who: has migrated ‘to: some economic: ‘haven 
-overseads- and. the strong.emanocipateéd woman whose very 
freedom can be an embarrassment. They’ are all struggling to 
cope,with .the tensions-of modern: Hon with varying: degrees 
of ‘success. . Fo ca a ନ 

‘ But in‘another sense JP i is very’ trdditional-too: Many; perhaps 

~Mmost; of his stories ate extended parables, with 2 palpable’ design 
on the reader. There is no mistaking the Value' system that 
underlies the frequently'agnostic world that the writer projects. 
The hallmark! of JP’s ‘writing is ‘the suavity’ that he’ brings to 
his work, in sharp contrast to the somewhat provincial, even 
parochial tone of much writing in the other regional languages. 

i Obviously,: JP: does not. feel that he has to shout in ‘order:to 
make himself heard.. The art of understatement, which he 
cultivates assiduously, is, part.of the deliberate craftsmanship 
that he puts. into, his, stories. ପି cto of He ର 
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The stories presented in translation are personal favourites 
selected from at least three of JP’s collections. Although the 
writer's finger-prints are unmistakable in all of them, there is 
quite a variety of themes, moods and persona here. However, 
it is easy to see the writer’s preoccupation with certain recurring 
motifs. 


The first of the stories, Swati Ws// Come, introduces us to JP’s 
emancipated female, who is determined to play the pursuer 
rather than the quarry. She fixes up an assignation with Bhaskar, 
leaving him in a state of breathless and palpitating anticipation, 
traditionally associated with the heroine of medieval romantic 
poetry. But as the moment of truth approaches, it is Bhaskar 
who retreats. Why? Is there a straightforward physiological 
explanation, or are we left confronting an existentialist 
conundrum? 


Ew#pire 1s one of the several ‘mandarin’ tales in this collection, 
in which JP reveals his incisive understanding of the 
bureaucratic mind. The pompous Raghunath is made to 
discover the limits of empire through an encounter which is as 
much amusing as it is cathartic. 


The Interview represents the surrealistic streak in JP’s fiction. 
The charade of a press interview is staged as a camouflage for 
an amorous tryst, but soon the farce turns into a grim conflict, 
as the characters are overtaken by forces they have little 
understanding of. 


Fo/k Cu/f#re is an amusing but fairly savage exposé of the 
charlatanism which has overtaken national life in various 
spheres. 


The Current is a typical JP story, which leaves the reader with 
disturbing echoes, after a seemingly innocuous and light-hearted 
excursion through a landscape peopled largely by caricatures. 


I have enjoyed reading and translating all these stories and 
vet I cannot help singling out my particular favourite — the 
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ultimate story which gives this collection its title. The tale of 
the pukka sahib who slides back unknowingly and inevitably 
to his hidden origins, is based on a true story, involving a real 
person that most Onyas of my generation knew and are able 
to recognize. The original was not liked, probably because he 
was too successful; but the character in JP’s story is entirely 
forgivable, because he comes to represent the essential human 
condition. “In my beginning is my end.” In the Indian ethos, 
progress is circular rather than linear. Perhaps this is what the 
short story, which seems to deny the possibility of progression, 
is all about. 


Translator's Preface to The Pukka Sahib, Harper Collins, 2001 
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Anamika fy a ‘et ` | 


Intelligent Understatements' (+ 

Here aré a handful of stories if ‘pukka’ Indian tradition. What 
could this ‘pukka’ Indian tradition be? Is there or could’ there 
be something called ‘pukka’ in this Indian traditon which 
otherwise always hails the ‘kuchcha’, the tentative and 
unfinished, the roundabout and the subdued? Well, what I 
mean by this ‘Pukka’ Indian tradition of story telling is the art 
of leisurely appraisal of commonplaceness of life, the 
thinginess and dailiness of life. Epiphanies and liquid 
perceptions here are subtly phased into one another, characters 
and situations multiply and recreate themselves and mature as 
the whole seems to be spawned by an intelligent camera. 


JP strikes me as ‘Indian’ basically because he is never rushed 
up but he 1s subtle enough to recognize that the modern short 
story, unlike the tale or romance, deals with, rather dramatizes 
a single incident and transforms or dissolves it in the multitudes 
of implications that the reader too experiences as epiphanies. 
A momentary vision, a flash of insight into the anarchy or 
order of the human condition diffuses into multiple dimensions 
in almost all his stones. 


In this process of diffusion, it becomes really immaterial, 
one may surmise, which of the methods the writer uses to 
accomplish his end—impressionism, naturalism, symbolism or 
any other ‘1sm’. As long as the aesthetic effect sought and based 
on a single incident remains undiminished, it. really does. not 
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bother as which way the. author has tried ‘interiializing ‘the 
great without” or the sum total of external reality. Needless to 
. say, the aesthetic effect differs from, one; writer to another 
: depending on the ethos and history of a particular, people. 

The ethos traced in these storiés:is that of the highly sensitive 
non-elite Oriya psyche which definitely is the dialecties'of the 
rural’ and: the ‘urban’, the ‘local’ and .the ‘cosmopolitan’, the 
‘individual’ and the ‘social’, the ‘rigid’ and:the ‘liquid’, the 
, pukka’ and the ‘kuchcha,. the ‘odd’ and the © even’. Like the 
legendary mighty; icon of the. oo God, at the ancient. Konark 
,temple,Onya literature as a whole seems to be hanging in 
_ equilibrium, Delicately balanced between the equal magnetic 
:pulls of the ‘immediate’ and the ‘universal’, J.P.’s stories 
definitely enrich the mainstream of Oriya literature. The ironic 
punch of the ‘pukka’ dissolving into the ‘kuchcha’ and the 
elemental is tremendous. With the advent of age the ‘Pukka’ 
Sahib melts away into the elemental stream of consciousness 
of a poor Brahmin teacher’s son and this reminds us of Bhuvan 
Shom and the other brown sahibs of the postcolonial India 
who try their best to suppress the “insuppressible” softer side 
of personality and not because they deny their roots. Finally 
they land up in the twilight zone of vague mystical enquiries. 
At the end of it all, the Pukka Sahib’s consciously cultivated 
British accent too dissolves into the most local of the Oriya 
accent. Finally his voice merges with the faint calls of the old 
village playmates down memory lane. 


The interplay of the pathetic and the ironic is terrific even in 
‘Rivals’, ‘The Wish Fulfilled’, ‘Siblings’ and ‘The Lackey’. The 
last one reminded me of the punch of Chekhov’s ‘The Clerk’. 
‘Empire’, ‘The Emergency’, ‘Folk Culture’ and ‘The Ashram’ 
take a dig at the bureaucratic, socio-political and religious 
supremoes. Big Bosses and Godmen have all been cut to size 
here with a tongue-in-cheek casualness.. A feminist study of 
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‘Swati Will Come’ and ‘The Interview’ could be really 
interesting. 

The beauty of Bikram K. Das’s translation lies in the fact 
that it does not read like a translation—offers no jerks and 
quivers and drives us smoothly to a quiet realm of intelligent 
understatements. 


Post-modern jerkiness is certainly not there in JP’s scheme 
of things too. To the post-modern readers, the stories might 
appear to be a little too straight and lineat. Here they might 
miss their fancy flights of magic realism and the caustic kick 
of constant mixing and meshing of voices, but there is no 
point judging someone on something he never aimed at. There 
could be a hundred ways of approaching truth and all should 
be held equally valid. 


OOOO 


Review of The Pukka Sahib in The Book Review, July 2001 
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Indira Parthasarathy 
Looking Back at Oneself 


Before Sunset has as its theme a sane schizophrenic, Deepankar, 
who, having touched the border line of middle age, starts 
questioning himself whether he has succeeded in life. True, 
he has all the material comforts; a house, a car, a working wife 
and a bank balance. But to what end? This in his problem. 


He announces a party in his house and invites Saroj, his 
girl-friend during the pre-marital days, and his boss, Sanjay. 
Of course, his wife Sheila is also there and in their presence 
he decides to speak the truth and nothing but the truth. He 
imagines that he is stripped of all his inhibitions and gives 
vent to his feelings, frustration and disgust. He attempts to 
revive the nostalgic memories, those glorious moments he 
experienced in the company of Saroj and contrasts them with 
hus present plight—an alienated soul in constant search of hus 
identity. He finds a :eady-made enemy of his dreams in Sanjay, 
his boss, whom he accu.es of having squeezed his ‘memories, 
youth and individuality’. 

In Sheila, his wife, to whom-he is bound by marriage, he sees 
the inevitable chains of establishment, from which there is no 
escape. Seeing them both together as the conspirators who 
have destroyed his freedom, he finds a vicarious satisfaction 
in believing that they are making love at his back. He feels 
irritated by the attitude of his former girlfriend Saroj, who is 
happy, nicely adjusted to life and which, he feels, is an insult 
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to his ego. Ultimately, he blames her for what he is now. He 
has a revolver in his hand, threatening to shoot them all, and 
Saroj, knowing his psychological inability to put it to use, 
relieves him of that weapon. From that moment, he feels 
exhausted and lies on the couch like a deflated balloon. 


Deepankar, whose inherited character is forced into an 
acquired mould becomes eventually a type, instead of an 
individual. The basic conflict within‘him of what he warts to 
be and what he ultimately becomes, results in the wilting of 
his other psychic. functions,: which ‘apparently become largely 
unconscious and in the unconscious exetcise an opposing force 
to the conscious .personality. When-the conflict reaches the 
‘stage .of expression, he: experiences tension and:'becomes:a 
neurotic . Jn an era:of unadulterated economic: individualism, 
which is. basically ;anti- individualistic, 5 De is forced:to 
services possess ନନ value. His, outbursts at ନ 
prove this point. He tells him: “future generations, wil] one day 
discover your corpse from. under the. sales figure files”. 


He feels, cut.off fromthe. humanistic past and is:yet ae 
of integrating with the present.. He imagines himself; to be a 
cultured; Zombie, a picture which gives him .a tragic. delight. 
This problem, is perhaps universal in, the modern context. It 
was,resolved in those days by seeking shelter, in. religion, but 
now it is difficult for an intellectual to belong to, God,. All of 
us feel poorly adapted to the new materialism,; Existentialism 
has this anguish that it pas to create Man without a , blueprint. 
Everyone i 1S, nagged by a hunch that hei 1S forbidden to become 
his Programmatic Patronage’. Deepankar tells his ‘wife: “There 
is nothing original i in this world; It is: as if < someone has wtitten 
on the blackboard that you have to live’ such a life. “ This | 1s 
but a sense of defeatism and « as such, Deepankar 1 represents 
all « our impotent rebels i in a capitalistic society, beating their 
luminous wings in the void. 
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Deepankar's; life, is marked by glomoys :inaction'as he allows.! 
himself: to be dnftediby circumstances: into:beeoming what he « 
isinow.and all his protests:test only on ihis! verbiage! He! cries in. 
vain: 1]: havejspent: fiftedn. lorig. years ‘of my.-life. an «the ait-. 
conditioned room of your office. A small room into which: 
nothing enters except, sales, figures. A room devoid of the light 
of the, sun, the colours of the sky and the, fragrance of the, 
breeze. Fifteen, years of my,l life! When 1, Gn tered the room, Li. 
was, young; I. had ‘hopes. and ambitions., 1 used, to, write, poetry. 
then.” ’ When. Sanjay;tells. him that he, has a revolver in, his band. 
instead, of poems, Deepankar. retorts that fifteen years, can turn : 
poems into, revolvers!, At this point, Sanjay becomes a,,¢titic., 
unwittingly and, remarks: “I.hope.it is :not loaded.” 

‘This may be: true of :‘Deéepankar’s:.poems'also: He is-not: 
passionately devoted to anything except to himself. That, :even : 
if he-had:opted for being a:poet, instead of a reluctant businéss 
executive, he would have written only mediocre ‘poems, ‘in 
which case, his personal tragedy would have been more intense. 
Saroj in the trial scene asks him. “Have. you. ever, been in love, 
except with, yourself?” 

Saroj is a well-adjusted character in this play. To: her “‘a flower 
is beautiful anywhere, whether it is in the park or in the button 
hole.” She feels that nothing can be comprehended through 
definitions. She has reconciled herself to the fact that life could 
be sometimes a wedding and sometimes a funeral procession. 
She enjoys being in the sessions of silent secret thoughts, 
remembering things past, but is not lost in them. She has a 
value for everything that helps her discover her identity. 


Sheila is an average middle brow intellectual who wants 
companionship in wedlock, though not love. But she does not 
seem to be utterly disappointed that even this 1s denied her, 
experiencing that even this is two worlds on the same bed. It 
does not lead her to withdraw to herself but she escapes into 
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her job and starts doting on her son that gives her comfort. 
Deepankar’s question, can the flowers of the park wear saries? 
is amended by her when she puts the question to him, ‘can 
saris wear the flowers of the park?’, which sums up her attitude 
towards life. 


Sanjay, Deepankar’s boss is a typical philistne who knows 
what he wants and gets it. He has no regrets in life. He is 
shocked by Deepankar’s introspection and asks him, “Aren’t 
you happy in your job? Ours is a reputed firm — good salary, 
bonus, prospects of promotion. What more can one ask?” 
Perhaps even he is affected by Deepankar’s malady, as 
evidenced by his visualisation of Deepankar’s committing 
suicide. He indulges in the luxury of dramatization that does 
not befit his character. Sheila wants him to imagine something 
romantic and Sanjay is also prepared for it. May be that Sanjay 
and Sheila are made for each other, a marriage of establishment 
with phuilistinism. 

Each character in this play is an intellectual abstraction that 
lends it its vitality. It is structurally well-knit and the trial scene 
has the power and logic of an absurd theatre. Each tries to 
mentally stnp the other and all of them are finally revealed as 
they are. 


Review of Before the Sunset in National Herald, January 19, 1978 
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J.-N. Kaushal 
Through the Eyes of a Poet 


I do not mean to imply that the world is turned unside down 
when we look at a particular situation through the eyes of a 
poet, but it does achieve a different dimension which is not 
visible to us ordinary: mortals. 


J.P. Das is a poet turned playwright, and his poetic sensitivity, 
compassion and perspective creep into his plays. The poet in 
him seems to help him to perceive the life at the elitist or its 
lowest level with the same understanding of the human nature. 
In his new play Sabse Neeche Ka Aadmi staged recently in Delhi, 
J.P. probes into the minds of a cross section of the society 
who shout themselves hoarse saying ‘Garibi Hatao’. It is the 
story of the under-dog, the common man who dreams about 
his place in society and of the day he will become a respectable 
member of the circle where he is slaving himself for a living. 
Many people come forward and offer him lip sympathy, but 
does it serve his purpose? 


Sabse Neeche Ka Admi has Babuji, who represents the 
establishment; Professor who is intellectual; Kumar who is on 
his way to reach the top of the social ladder; and Meena the 
exploited section of fair sex. Professor has nothing original to 
say. He quotes Shakespeare and repeats plagiarized versions 
of other writers in his own plays. He is, in fact, an author who 
is always ready to write things as made to order. His original 
contribution is nil and his intellect borrowed. Das’s youth 
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Kumar belongs to the upper middle class. He 1s out to etch out 
a career for himself through hook or by crook. His interest in 
theatre or his concern for Meena are just means for this end. 
He is fickle-minded, easily flattered and easily satisfied. Meena, 
on the other hand, has compromised or rather naturalized 
herself with the situation. She has no personal feelings. She {s: 
least affected by the happenings around her. She has closed 
herself into the shell of comfort, luxury. and security: provided 
by Babuji. Babuji is a typical businessman who knows his cards 
and always plays it cool, He has purchased Meenas body, 
Professor's intellect, and Kumar’ ambitions. They all lick his 
feet and, he knows what they are, and how to use. thems He 
runs a drama club and all the others. dance to his tune. One’ 
day he decides to do Something about. the lowest of the low i in 
society. “They all start Jooking for such ¢ a person ‘and they are 
surprised to find that Ramu, their servant is the’ sight person. 
They hardly know anything about him, his | family background, Nn 
his ambitions, his dreams, his character-traits. “That would make 
a ‘wonderful ‘play. ' 


The need to know, more about hi common man cs them 
out to the streets where a procession i 1s going on as a result of 
a general strike. They feel uneasy coming out of their secure 
den and rub. shoulders with the common people. Ramu, 
suddenly, become a hero for the group. Professor decides to 
write a play on him sponsored by Babuji. Meena wants to know 
more about Ramu’s brother Shyam who sounds like the 
deliverer of the common masses. Kumar ‘feels jealous of 
Shyam, the‘ non-existent person who tesembles Ramu. 
Fascinated by Ramu, and after having a short glimpse of the 
suffering majority, Professor and Kumar revolt against Babuji. 
Babuji knows that their protest is nothing but a display of 
impotent anger and that they would return to him. And they 
do ‘return to him. When Shyam comes dn the scene, nobody 
cares for him. Sabse Neeche Ka Aadmi will just have to wait for 
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something to happen, which will explode and change the 
society. 

Das’s poetic justice makes his characters larger than life. They 
do not remain individuals, but become symbols of various 
sections of the society. Das sketches his characters in a tongue- 
in-cheek manner, but his satire is not hard hitting but rather 
mellowed down. Das does not make definitive statements. He 
leaves many things to the imagination of the audience or gives 
only suggestions, as a poet would. But he does succeed in 
saying many things with a minimum of words. 


Review of Sabse Neeche ka Aadmmi (Hindi) in Enact 1977 
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Paul St-Pierre 
Truth and Identity 


Sundardas recounts the activities of the first Christian 
missionaries in Orissa between 1826 and 1832, their meager 
successes, their discouragement and defeats. But the play is 
more than a simple retelling of the historical facts; rather, it 
gives reality to the underlying motivations of the individual 
actors, as well as to the conflicting worldviews in contact in 
this meeting of Christianity and Hinduism on the Indian 
subcontinent, in a context of empire, subjugation and 
colonization. 


But the real question dealt with in the play is a more 
philosophical one, that is, the nature of the relatuonship between 
belief and the (religious) institutions whose role ostensibly is 
to further and protect it. Through the focus on Sundardas the 
sage this question is played out, as he attempts to place himself 
outside and beyond all institutions but at the same time is 
constantly confronted with the limits they impose. Sundardas 
is a fundamentally iconoclastic figure, but one who, 
nevertheless, finds himself ensnared by the beliefs and 
expectations of others, those of his followers on the one hand 
and of the missionaries on the other. The former believe him 
to be a worker of miracles; they attach themselves to him and 
make him their guru. His relation to the missionaries is scarcely 
different, as they mistake his iconoclasm for a desire to convert 
and his interest in Christian texts for burgeoning belief. Their 
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error arises out of their adherence to religion in its 
institutonalized form; for them, recognition of the truth 
contained within a particular text leads of necessity to the 
renunciation of former beliefs, now deemed false, and 
conversion to the new truth. But these expectations are based 
on a misunderstanding, for Sundardas, while rejecting rituals, 
caste, and other attributes of Hinduism, maintains 
steadfastedly that he nevertheless is, and will remain, a Hindu. 
Sundardas feels no need to turn from Hinduism to Christianity; 
his quest for truth locates him outside the institutions of either. 


Sundardas underscores various paradoxes running through 
the lives of the different characters, most notably the conflicting 
values of the secular and the religious, syncretism vs. 
separation. Such a conflict is found at the very heart of the 
colonial project. Thus despite their both being instruments of 
empire, the missionaries and the Fast India Company are 
constantly at loggerheads; the justice dispensed by the 
employees of the Company serving to marginalize all forms 
of religion. The missionaries, too, are caught up in this conflict, 
as they reproduce the very hierarchies they wish to subvert. 
Although they may preach to lower-caste villagers, the 
missionaries pay them little heed and focus their attention on 
the conversion of Brahmins. Nor is Sundardas himself 
untouched by the power of the constraints he is putting into 
question. Thus, whie claiming to espouse the principle of 
equality between the sexes, he accords greater freedom of 
thought, of choice and of action to men. 


The play illustrates the problematic nature of conversion, 
insofar as it implies the rejection of one’s past and the adoption 
of a new identity. And here the figure of Balabhadra and his 
changing names—Balia in his village, Meria to the Kondhs, 
Balabhadra in Sundardas’s ashram, and finally David in the 


mission—is significant. He can be at home nowhere, and is 
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constantly on the verge of running away. The fundamental 
theme of the play—that truth cannot come through the denial 
of one’s identity, but also that identity must not blind one to 
truth—is crystallized in the central figure of Sundardas, as he 
attempts to negotiate the different relationships and social 
structures which envelop him. In the end his only recourse is 
to sink into a form of solipsistic madness. 


Translator’s Introduction to Sundardas, 1994 
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H.S. Shiva Prakash 
The Politics of Conversion 


Contemporary theatre workers are often heard bemoaning 
the paucity of good “scripts” for staging. In this imagined 
context, a large number of young directors end up getting a 
make-shift script ready to get the productions started in time 
for an upcoming festival of some kind. Most of such 
productions today are the triumphs of the theatre-technician 
over the art of playwriting. However there is a grain of truth 
in this frequently heard complaint. Only a few good plays are 
getting written in most of the Indian languages. When they 
actually get written, they rarely find their way to other languages, 
let alone state and national capitals of theatre, mostly 
Government-funded or foreign-funded. The established 
modern Indian theatre is busy either manufacturing fast scripts 
for hurriedly organized work-shops and festivals whereas most 
young writers these days go after poetry (which they think takes 
very little time and just a bit of smartness to wnite) or fiction 
which has better pecuniary prospects as it lends itself to usages 
in the visual media. The literary genre of drama is a solely 
neglected field which neither the theatre-people nor the literary 
world or the publication industry is really bothered about. 

In this context, JP Das’s Sundardas is a significant addition 
to the neglected genre of Indian dramatic literature written in 
Oriya. It is the sixth play by J P Das who has several books of 
poems and works of fiction to his credit. Though this play 
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assumes a lot of importance following the incidents of gory 
violence witnessed recently against Christians in Orissa, it was 
written long before these incidents—in 1993. The play also 
takes on a special meaning in the context of violent debates 
heard in different parts of the country for and against the politics 


of conversion. 


Sundardas was a little-known social reformer of Orissa from 
the early 19" century. He is a historical figure who fought 
against the cant and convention of orthodox Hindu society. 
His simple philosophy was based on direct communion with 
God without the mediation of priestly or scriptural authority. 
Commitment to truth, equality of everyone regardless of caste 
and sex were some of his basic tenets. His active period as a 
socio-religious reformer synchronized with the advent of 
Christan missionaries in Orissa. His was the story of conflict 
on the one hand with traditional societies, both main-stream 
and tribal, steeped in superstitions and, on the other hand, 
with Christan missionaries whose manipulatory conversions 
he disapproved of. Apart from highlighting this conflict, the 
play also depicts the woes of common people in Orissa who 
jumped from the frying pan of casteist Hinduism and tribal 
society into the fire of proselytizing Christianity. Disappointed 
with both these conflicting historical forces, Sundardas 
withdrew into the inward-looking silence of his last days. 


The play is an insightful treatment of the politics of 
conversion. It captures our interest for the simple reason that 
there have been few plays written on this subject in Indian 
drama. The playwright’s sympathetic outlook enables him to 
understand the throes of a great sociological transformation 
in considerable depth. He views the transformation from an 
objective liberal humanist position. Written in the style of a 
historical narrative, the play captures real-life people and 
situations. People are seen humanely and therefore no one is 
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unduly vilified. The innate warmth and lovability of characters 
outshine their all too human shortcomings. A towering character 
like Sundardas has and admits to, his own share of human 
foilies whereas a colonizing missionary like Bampton is also 
shown with some admirable qualities. The throes of the 
exploited masses and their uncertainties are depictd through 
characters like Balabhadra and Marua. Says Balabhadra: ‘What 
am I to do if people keep changing my name? How many names 
can I remember? In the village it was Balia. The Khonds called 
me Meria. Sundara Baba changed it to Balabhadra. And here 
I'm called David.” In these words he is speaking for the 
wretched of the earth upon whom triumphant forces of history 
keep on imposing forced identities. 


The play touches the painfully sensitive truth in the mouth 
of our national pride. Between the big lies promulgated by 
both upholders of tradition and reformation the lives and 
identities of small individuals are crushed and unsettled. The 
play exposes this harsh truth. Sundardas, the protagonist, 
refuses to enter into convenient pacts with either of the parties 
and retires into the historically insignificant zone of individual 
sincerity. The play also exposes the duplicity of Brahminical 
orthodoxy forcing people into traditional roles to promote its 
own hegemony and the heartless proselytization of Christian 
missionaries drunken with the idea of world conquest. 


Thematically the play is a welcome departure from the beaten 
track of established Indian playwriting, both progressive and 
formalist. Stylistically, the play employs the technique of 
realistic narration. In other words, the novelty of the theme 1s 
not weighed down by the novelty of technique. The play is 
cast in the traditional mould of three-act structure. Because 
the play uses a sprawling kind of narrative instead of a tightly- 
knit Karnadian (=Ibsenite) structure it can be adapted to the 
stage in more than one style. 
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The translation is eminently readable and smooth. Further, 
one of the translators Paul St.-Pierre has prefixed the play with 
a useful and informative Introduction. The author’s note at 
the end of the text offers useful historical information necessary 
for the contextual understanding of the play. 


Review of Sundardas in Indian Literature, March-Apnil 2004 
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Manoj Das 
A Rare Genre 


One can imagine the behind-the-scene one-man rite: facts 
significant and symbolic culled out of thousands of pages of 
moth-eaten records spread over a dozen libraries, archives and 
private collections and placing them in the magical cauldron 
of imaginativeness and adding to them conscientiously 
measured doses of creative talent. The alchemic result is Desh 
Kaa! Patra, a highly successful experiment in making the gross 
events of yester-years shine as a splendid garland of literary 
vignettes. 


They represent the political, social and literary scenes in 
Orissa of the second half of the 19® century — not a remote 
past — yet how remote from the contemporary sensibility — 
when food-stuff meant for an area in dire need of it must take 
a clean fortnight to cover some sixty odd kilometres — when 
taking photograph of a sculpture from the ruins of Konarak 
could be considered sacrilegious — when a doctor escaped into 
a forest out of embarrassment for treating a patient with a 
wrong medicine — but only to be devoured by a tiger! 


But these are only sidelights from the 600-page narration of 
currents and characters, both native and British, that dominated 
Orissa of the day, lights on their pride and prejudice, defeat 
and triumph and how they affected the society as well as the 
individual psyche. While a strong thread of nostalgia connects 
the episodes—finally giving the reader the satisfaction of 
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having read a delectable saga, often one wakes up to the fact 
that one was reading a report made by a gifted story-teller, 
interspersed with subtle humour and charming flashes of wit. 


It is a work falling into a rare genre. 


Review of Desh Kaa/ Patra in NBT N ewsletter, July 1993 
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Jatindra K. Nayak 
Constructing a Counter Discourse 


The British occupation of Orissa took place in 1803. 
Military, it was not at all an exciting event. The invading army 
marching into Orissa from the south met little resistance. In 
fact, it had no difficulty in finding collaborators on the way. A 
local chieftain, whose little kingdom lay on the route taken by 
the British army, did not come forward to help it only because 
he had been told that Englishmen had faces like those of pigs, 
and that they had such large ears that they slept on one ear 
and covered themselves with the other ear to keep warm on 
cold nights. In any case, the army did not need collaborators 
since the Marathas, then ruling Orissa, simply fled. Fourteen 
years later, resistance against British rule was mobilized by 
the dispossessed chieftains, but their rebellion was swiftly 
crushed. With the old military aristocracy of Orissa thus 
subdued and humbled, the British now set about colonizing 
an exhausted, defeated society. 


J.P. Das, in his fascinating book Desh Kaal Patra (Place, Time, 
Person) tells the story of this transformation of a traditional 
society under the impact of colonial rule. This story has of 
course been told time and again in the travelogues, memotrs, 
reports and letters written by the colonizers themselves. But 
in the master narrative constructed by all these, the colonized 
is rarely allowed to speak for himself, to have a voice. He 1s 
allowed only a bit part in the drama of colonial encounter. 
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Desh Kaal Patra seeks to construct an alternative narrative in 
which the colonized is not only written about; he is seen as 
shaping his own destiny. The book does not only deal with the 
collapse of an old order; it dramatizes the emergence of a new 


order out of the debris of the old. 


Desh Kaal Patra begins appropriately enough, with the events 
leading up to the disastrous famine of 1866. In this famine 
nearly a third of the entire population of Orissa perished, while 
a callous colonial bureaucracy, steeped in the utilitarian 
doctrines of ]J.S. Mill, refused to act or intervene. The 
dogmatism of the colonizer matched the fatalism of the 
colonized, some of whom chose to die by the wayside rather 
than lose their caste by going to a hospital run by the British. 
The 1866 famine exposed the vulnerability of a traditional 
social order placed under colonial rule. The contact between a 
militarily and technologically superior society and a community 
rooted in age-old custom proved disastrous for the latter. For 
its survival, the traditional social order of Orissa had to adapt 
painfully to the harsh reality of colonial rule, and to forge new 
techniques of resistance. A newly emergent Oriya intelligentsia, 
itself a product of the education system introduced by the 
colonial rulers, now took it upon themselves to apply these 
new techniques. It is not without significance that in the famine 
year the first printed Oriya magazine Utka/ Dipika was launched 
by Gouri Shankar Ray, who was a clerk in the Commissioner’s 
office at Cuttack. What the magazine offered to the devitalized 
Onya society in 1866 was the possibility of cultural resistance 
to British rule. 


If the first half of Desh Kaa/ Patra is dominated by accounts 
of the dismal fate of decadent feudal lords and the deeds of 
colonial bureaucrats, in the second half the narrator celebrates 
the achievements of the emergent Oriya intelligentsia, 
consisting of school teachers, minor government officials, 
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lawyers. Refusing to be relegated to the margins of the 
colonizer’s master narrative, they seek to step into the role of 
narrators themselves. Writing, therefore, assumes a special place 
in the lives of the Oriya intelligentsia in the 19® century. 
Fakirmohan translates the Ramayan in order to overcome a 
crisis in his personal life. Pandit Harihar Das translates Homer 
into Sanskut. Radhanath Ray writes poems celebrating localities 
and landscapes of Orissa. Pyarimohan Acharya, expelled from 
school for defying British authorities, writes a history of Orissa. 


But a price had to be paid for such an impressive achievement. 
In contesting the hegemony of the colonizer, they could not 
but interrogate some of the central assumptions of their own 
society. While resisting the British, they could not at the same 
time avoid becoming collaborators. The pressure of the 
dialectic of collaboration and resistance proved too much for 
several members of this intelligentsia. Caught between 
conflicting value-systems many of them experienced an acute 
crisis of identity. It is not to be wondered at, then, that Pandit 
Harihar Das loses his mind, Fakirmohan descends into 
alcoholism for a time, Madhusudan Das embraces Christianity 
and Madhusudan Rao and Biswanath Kar reject the caste 
system to become Brahmos. Contact with the culture of the 
colonizer makes them aware of their individuality and leads 
them to question, and some times even reject, customs, rituals, 
conventions. It is significant that Desh Kaa! Patra opens with 
the worries of a dying king without a iuigdom about problems 
of dynastic succession. It ends, fifrv-might years later, with 
Radhanath Ray, 2 self-made man #11 an established poet 
experiencing a profound crisis of ..onscience and taking 
responsibility for its actions. No oti:zr conclusion could be 
more fitting for a narrative dealing ‘ith the decay of an old 
order and the emergence of a new one under the impact of 
colomial rule. 
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Constructing a counter-discourse which gives a voice to the 
colonized is, however, one of the achievements of Desh Kaa! 
Patra. The narrative strategies the author employs in writing 
the social and cultural history of Orissa in the later half of the 
19" century account for much of our pleasure in reading the 
book. Unconfined by the conventions shaping the writing of 
scholarly history or fictionalized biography, the narrative shifts 
its focus constantly so that no single person or event dominates 
the centre-stage in the colonial drama. A picture of Orissa 
changing rapidly under alien rule is pieced together from 
fragments of biography. What gives coherence to this 
kaleidoscopic picture is the vision of decay followed by 
regeneration, which unifies the narrative. 


The book is everywhere enlivened by flashes of wit and robust 
humour. The colonial encounter as dramatized here is 
sometimes tragic, often funny, but never dull. We are told how 
Sir Cecil Beadon, the Lieutnant Governor, looked like a white- 
faced monkey to the boy-king of Pun, who is later tried for 
murder by a judge whom people took to be Charles Dickens’s 
son because of his name. The Oriya astronomer, Pathani 
Samanta, washes his hands clean after the White Commissioner 
shakes him by the hand. And, while a controversy rages over 
British plans to take over the management of the Jagannath 
Temple, people in the temple town seriously debate whether it 
1s right to kill a flock of vicious monkeys who make life hell 
for them. 


Thus extremely readable book should reach a wider readership 
through translations into English and regional languages. 


Review of Desh Kaa/ Patra in The Book Review Vol. XVIII No. 10, October 
1994 
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Meet the Author 


All that I want to say, let me try to say in poetry 
— J.P. Das 


Jagannath Prasad Das is a writer who has dominated the Oriya 
literary scene for the last three decades, in many fields—poetry, 
fiction, drama and criticism. Born in Puri district in Orissa in 
1936, he wrote and published poetry while in his teens and 
was a familiar name in the early fifties. However, in 1955, he 
stopped writing when, after his graduation from the 
Ravenshaw College, Cuttack, he moved to Allahabad for 
further studies and later joined the Indian Administrative 
Service. 


After a fifteen year hiatus—and a brief flirtation with 
painting—he started writing again and published his first 
collection of poems in 1971. This volume, Pratham Purush, 
came as a breath of fresh air to the Onya poetic scene, which 
had alienated readers who had found contemporary poetry 
obscure and abstruse. Das’s poems were welcomed for the 
emotional clarity and honesty of experience and a total 
eschewal of cerebration or intellection. The book appeared in 
Hind: (Allahabad, 1974) and English (Arnold-Heinemann, 
1976) translations and brought the poet national recognition. 

Starting with this memorable collection, Das has so far written 
eleven collections of poetry (eight of which have been 
published in Hindi translation) and is an important figure in 
the Indian poetry scene. According to one assessment, ‘If 
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contemporary Oriya poetry has acquired a new dimension and 
sophistication in terms of vision, technical integrity and 
innovative use of the creative medium, it was because of Das’s 
contribution. An unusual blending of the sense of beauty and 
the sense of joy in living and loving makes his poetry extremely 
readable and accessible. His passion for the diverse facets of 
life and existence makes his poetry vibrant and rejuvenating. 
The sense of rhythm that he tries to capture in his poetry is 
very close to the colloquial speech.’ (Kavya Bharati, 1997). 


His collection of poems Abhnik (1990) was given the Sahitya 
Akademi award. Though he did not accept the award, the 
Akademi has published the Hindi, Bangla, Assamese and 
English translations of the book. 


Das’s first play Suryasta Purbaru (Before the S unset) was published 
in 1972. It was staged in its Bangla version the same year in 
Calcutta (Theare Guild, Director Shyamal Sen) and was hailed 
as a ‘sensitive sophisticated and most intelligently contrived 
drama’ (Hindustan Standard). In 1976, the Hindi translation of 
the play was published and produced in Delhi (Dishantar, 
Durected by Ramgopal Bajaj, with Om Puri in the main role) 
to rave reviews. The play has since been translated into many 
languages and 1s considered a classic in modern Indian drama. 
His later plays have also achieved similar success. 


It was rather late that Das came to the world of fiction, writing 
his first story in 1980. He has since then published eight 
collections of short stories. As a story teller, he has been called 
‘the quintessential raconteur, with an instinctive mastery of 
the form that this genre imposes... he invariably manages to 
hold the reader in thrall from the opening sentence, leading 
him on through convoluted corridors and depositing him on 
the threshold of some unforeseen mystery’ (Bikram K. Das). 
Some of his short stories have been successfully adapted for 
stage, radio and television. 
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An M.A. in Political Science, Das holds a Ph.D. in Art History. 
He had taken a fellowship to do research on the Chitrakars of 
Puri and published Puri Paintings in 1982. His other works on 
Orissan art include Chitra-Pothi (1985) and Palm-leaf Miniatures 
(with Prof. Joanna Williams of Berkeley University, 1991). 
These are considered pioneering works on Orissan art. 


In his service career Das did several assignments in the 
Government of Orissa—of which he considers his stint in 
Kalahandi: from 1963 to 1966 a memorable one—and came to 
Delhi in 1973 to work in the Government of India. He left the 
IAS in 1984 to devote himself fulltime to creative writing and 
research. He has stayed on in Delhi which he now considers 
his home and work place. 


Among Das’s later writings, an important work is the 
historical novel Desh Kaa! Patra (1992) which portrays the 
transformation of Orissa’s traditional society in the second 
half of the nineteenth century under the impact of colonialism. 
Constructing a counter discourse which gives a voice to the 
colonized, the book “‘seeks to construct an alternative narrative 
in which the colonized is not only written about, he is seen as 
shaping his own destiny (The Book Review XIII No. 10). The 
book has been selected by the National Book Trust for 
translation into all Indian languages. 


Writing about Das’s creative writings, mention must be made 
of his poems for children (At/imalika 1993) and nonsense verses 
(Alukuchi-Malukuchi 1993). These short verses were written by 
him when he was bedridden in 1991 and are a pleasant addition 


to the varied oeuvre of his creative writings. 


Besides translating some of his own works, Das has also 
translated other poetry into English and the publications 
include: Catherine Clement's Growing an Indian Star (with the 
poet, 1991), Oriya women poets’ Under a Silent Sun (with Arlene 
Zide, 1992), and Gulzar’s A*tumn Moon (1999). For English 
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readers he has also edited Oriya Short Stories (1983) and Kavita 
93 (with K. Satchidanandan, 1993). 

Closely associated with cinema, he has been on the Boards 
of the Children’s Films Society (1985-1990) and the Orissa 
Film Development Corporation (1988-1993) and has served 


as Member of Jury of national and international film awards. 
He has also edited a book Films for Children (1987). 


Text of brochure issued by Sahitya Akademi on the occasion of the “Meet the 
Author’ programme on December 4, 2002 
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J. P. Das 
Authorspeak 


Let me admit, at the very outset that I do not feel very 
comfortable facing an audience, especially when I am expected 
to speak about myself. 


1 believe that a creative writer does not have to speak, since 
all that he has to say he must say in his writings. Writers — and 
for that matter, painters and dancers — do not need to speak in 
public since they have chosen a profession in which they have 
to communicate without speech. 


Of course, I have given poetry readings, but I am not sure if 
I have been able to reach out to the audience. I have seen and 
heard any number of poets murdering some of their best poems 
through bad reading. Shakespeare had anticipated this when 
he wrote: I pray you mar no more of my verses with reading 
them ill-favouredly. 


There is also another reason why a poet should be read rather 
than seen and heard. He should not only not speak, he should 
not be seen either. From reading a poet’s works, readers have 
a mental image of how the poet would be like in real life. But 
very often, the writer does not quite live up to that image. 
When the firebrand poet, who has penned some of the most 
inflammatory and subversive lines, appears before his charmed 
readers, they are disappointed to see an undersized sickly old 
man. And when he fumbles over his poem in a squeaky voice, 
the audience start having doubts if this is the same fellow 
who wrote the inspiring lines. 
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The situation is even more pathetic when it comes to love 
poetry, because the poet rarely lives up to the Byronic image 
of Apollo carved in alabaster and illuminated from within! 
That is perhaps the reason why most writers use their twenty 
year old photographs, taken from a flattering angle, in the dust 
jackets of their books. ' 


I also believe that to understand a writer’s work, it is not 
necessary to know about his life. As Tagore very succinctly 
put it, you won't find the poet in his life story. He had made 
this observation while reviewing a biography of Tennyson, 
and had concluded by saying: what the poet has gifted to the 
people is his poetry, not his life; from Tennyson’s poems we 
know how great he 1s; his life story makes him so much smaller. 


Having said that, let me come to my life since in this 
programme a writer 1s supposed to talk about himself also. 
Amrita Pritam had once said that her life story could be written 
on the back of a stamp. I may say that my life could be written 
on the head of a pin. Let me, however, add that in mediaeval 
Europe, theologians used to have endless debates as to exactly 
how many angels could dance on top of a pin! Now for my 
brief life story: I was born in an Orissa village, grew up and 
did my school and college in the small town of Cuttack. I 
went to Allahabad for my post-graduate studies, and after my 
Master’s thete I served as a lecturer in the Allahabad University 
for a year. I then joined the Indian Administrative Service. I 
did various odd jobs in Orissa and in Delhi. After twenty years 
of service, I took two years off to research a book on Orissan 
Paintings. When one is in service it does not give one time to 
think about oneself. During the two years of my research I 
started reflecung on my life — with a capital L — and decided to 
quut. I left the IAS when I was forty-seven, and have always 
felt that I should have done it a.few years earlier. 


On the literary front, I wrote poetry, like everyone else, when 
I was in school and college. My poems appeared in magazines, 
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and while I was still in my teens, I had the audacity to bring 
out the juvenile outpourings in a book. I stopped writing when 
I joined service — perhaps the work overwhelmed me ~— but 
fortunately resumed writing after a gap of nearly fifteen years. 
My first collection of poems, Pratham Purush, came out in 1971. 
Like many first collections of poetry, it was published not by a 
regular publisher but by a friend, who never published a second 
book. 


Now let me take a break and read a poem from this collection. 
The poem Masks originally in Oriya, is translated into English 
by Deba Patnaik and appears in the collection, First Person. 


As I have said, I spent the best part of my working life in 
Government service which absorbed most of my time and 
energy during that period. Before I talk about that life, let me 
answer an FAQ ~- frequently asked question — Why is it that in 
Orissa most bureaucrats write poetry? For one thing it 1s not 
statistically correct, for there would be many more college 
teachers than civil servants in Orissa who write poetry. ' 
Secondly, it is not that the civil servants started writing poetry 
after becoming bureaucrats. I for one, began writing poetry at 
a time when I was not aware of such a thing as the IAS, much 
less think of joining it. Perhaps the job availability in Orissa 
being what it was and still is, many writers joined government 
service. Gopinath Mohanty, the doyen of Oriya writers and a 
prolific one, was also a bureaucrat. So the question should be: 
Why do so many Oriya poets join the bureaucracy? A question 
only sociologists can answer. 


But let me try to answer it in my own way. Since a writer 
cannot live on his writing, especially when he 1s writing in a 
language like Oriya, he has to have some other profession for 
livelihood. There is nothing like an ideal other job for a writer. 
If he is a good writer, no job he does other than writing can 
harm him; if he is a bad writer, no other job would help him. 
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Once William Faulkner had been asked about which profession 
is best suited to a writer. For him it was playing the piano in a 
brothel, because the hours are easy, the company nice and there 
is plenty of opportunity for interesting conversation. I think 
bureaucracy also has many of these advantages, though I would 
not quite go to the extent of equating government service with 
playing piano in a brothel ! In any case, the poet can never 
make enough money from his writings. Kautilya states in his 
Arthashastra that the court poet in the Mauryan society received 
the same fee as a third grade courtesan. Perhaps I have answered 
the question why so many poets join bureaucracy. 


Coming back to my own professional career in government 
service, I consider the three years I had spent in Kalahandi in 
a field job as Collector, forty years back, as the most rewarding 
expenence for me. Today people are familiar with the name of 
Kalahandi as they are with Biafra and Somalia, but forty years 
back when I went there on a posting, it was back of the beyond 
even for Onyas. It was in 1965-66 that Kalahand;i first came 
to national notice when a famine hit the district. For the first 
time a Prime Minister visited this god-forsaken land. Since 
communication to this place was very poor, Indira Gandhi had 
to go there by helicopter. 


Orissa had gone through a severe famine a hundred years 
earlier in 1866, when a third of its population had perished, 
and people talked that it was going to happen again after a 
century. The 1866 famine was a man-made disaster, for the 
administration had wrongly believed that there was enough 
foodgrain available in Orissa and refused to stop the export of 
grains or to bring in grains on government account. 

In Kalahandi in 1965, by the middle of August it was felt 
that a scarcity situation was developing due to failure of rains. 
So I sent a report to Government: It is apprehended that 
sufficient stocks of rice cannot be procured to meet the food 
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situation of this year if the dispatch of stocks from the various 
railheads of this district is not completely stopped... I have 
restricted movement of foodgrains outside the district and have 
also issued instructions to the railway stationmasters not to 
honour any indent for dispatch of stocks from Kalahandi. 


I will now quote a reply to show how higher-ups in 
government do not always understand the situation in the field. 
The reply says: I have no doubt that there is more rice in your 
district than you imagine and further that the crops of the 
current year wall suffice for the year’s supply. You must on no 
account interfere with legitimate trade, either import or export. 


Let me quickly add that the response I just read out was not 
addressed to me but to the Collector of Balasore who had 
made a similar request a hundred years earlier. The letter was 
written in 1866 by the Briush Commissioner Ravenshaw. I had 
come across this letter when I was researching for a book on 
19® century Orissa. 


The reply 1 got in 1965, a hundred years later was a Little 
more detailed. It said: It has been decided by government to 
continue dispatches of rice from Kalahandi district. It 1s further 
decided that movement of rice through free trade channels 
should not be restricted. The instructions issued to the civil 
supplies staff and the railway authorities should be withdrawn 
forthwith. 


There was a complete failure of crops that year and by March 
1966, the situation had become grave. I will read out the 
highlights of the report I had made at that time: 


The distress caused by drought is becoming worse day by 
day. The following facts indicate how the situation has reached 
near-famine conditions: 


- There is an abnormal increase in crimes. 
- Need has arisen for gratuitous relief. 
- Reports are being received about starvation deaths. 
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- The general condition of the health of the people has 


deteriorated. There is high incidence of cases of 
malnutrition. 

- Cases of desertion of children have been reported. 

- There is a heavy influx of beggars, cripples and diseased 
persons to towns and big villages in search of alms. There 
are also signs of increased wandering and restlessness 
of beggars in these areas. 

- Families have deserted their villages in search of work 
elsewhere. 

- Free kitchens are attracting quite a number of disabled 
persons. 


Having read my prosaic report, let me now read out a poem 
I wrote on Kalahandi some years later. The poem appears in 


the English anthology Diurnal Rites. 


Kalahand;i still appears in the newspapers today with similar 
reports even after forty years. And this is the first time I am 
reading the poem together with an official report. I find it rather 
ironical that some people may know me for the poem, but the 
relief work I had undertaken in Kalahand;i is already forgotten. 


This makes me ponder over the writer’s role in society and 
its problems. What can or should a poet do in a situation like 
Kalahandi or the more immediate situation that confronts us 
in Gujarat? Can the poet take up the role of an activist? Should 
he go to Kalahandi or Gujarat and will his presence there be 
of any use? Unfortunately, the poet as activist is not a happy 
picture. This is because such casual activism presents certain 
inane features: the tounstic impulse to visit the action and 
join in, the cheerful ignorance of the issues involved, the brevity 
and the futility of the participation, and the desire to experience 
the thrill of action without any of its tedious preparation and 
painful consequence. The classic example is provided by 
Baudelaire during the February Revolution of 1848 when 
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arriving to find the fighting over, he joined a crowd and gaily 
shouted that they must go and shoot the general, his stepfather. 
The irony would be delightful, except that it was a situation in 
which people were being killed. 


So, then, what does a poet do? So far as the problem is 
concerned he can do no more or no less than any ordinary 
sensitive person. But he can also write about it. It is sometimes 
expected that a writer must also offer solutions to the problem 
in his writings. But as Chekov once said, between the solution 
of a question and the correct setting of a question, the latter 
alone 1s obligatory for the artist. So if the poet can present the 
true situation in Gujarat in his writings, he would have done 
his duty. It is enough for the poet to be the guilty conscience 
of his times. I have tried to do that in the Kalahandi poem. 
There is, however, a lot of expectation from poetry, which to 
my mind is rather misplaced. 


Having said that let me now read a poem about poetry, the 
title of which is The Meaning of Poetry. The poem appears in 
the collection The Unreal City. 


So that is what poets and poetry are all about. It is true that 
life is getting more prosaic and less poetic. It is true that there 
is difficulty in finding publishers for poetry. But none has yet 
written off poetry as a gone case, and though they talk of end 
of history and end of civilization, no one has suggested the 
end of poetry. New poets are born and poetry books are 
published every day. 


Some complain about the incomprehensibility of modern 
poetry. They must know that the poem is like a picnic; the 
poet brings the words, the readers bring the sense. The reader 
not only construes, he also constructs. He not only decodes a 
poem, he makes it. So, if a reader fails to make sense of a 
poem, he has only himself to blame! 
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From poetry let me now move to some other genres I have 
tried. I wrote my first full-length play in 1972. This play had 
only four characters. It is said that every playwright has a 
repertory in his head with so many actors and actresses. 
Shakespeare had a repertory of about 20 characters, Tennessee 
Williams 5 or 6, and Beckett only one or two; in some cases 
Beckett’s second character was a clone of the first one. 


So far as I am concerned, I have ‘a cast of only 4 to 5 
characters in all my plays. 


Let me now read the beginning of the play Before the Sunset. 
You would notice that the first Act starts without any stage 
directions. That is because I have found that no director ever 
follows the lengthy stage directions given by the playwright; 
the directors decide it their own way. 


I am afraid I did a poor job of the dialogue. An actor would 
certainly have done better. On the stage, a play is only as good 
as its director and actors. I may add that the production of this 
play Before the Sunset had gone off very well in its Hindi version 
in Delhi since it had the benefit of having Ramgopal Bajaj 
directing it and Om Puri playing the main role of the 
protagonist. 


I think I should say something about other productions of 
the play. It was first staged in its Bangla version in Calcutta in 
1972, the same year it was written. A friend in the Calcutta All 
India Radio had translated it and the script was picked up by 
Shyamal Sen of Theatre Guild. In 1974, it was produced on 
Cuttack AIR in Onya, and as it won some award or other, it 
was translated into Hindi and sent to Delhi. Dinanath of AIR 
gave the script to Bajaj who produced it in 1976. The play had 
its first production in Oriya in 1977 only. ‘Enact’ magazine 
published an English translation and other languages showed 
interest. 
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I wrote my last play in 1994 — it is a historical play Sundar 
Das about the situation created by the early missionaries in 
Orissa in the early 19" century. That play is yet to be staged. 


I started writing fiction rather late in life. Now let me come 
to my first short story which I wrote only in 1980. The story 
Words was called Shabdbhed in the original and it was about a 
poet and poetry. It 1s in my collection of short stories The Magic 
Deer. 


I think it 1s time to go back to poetry. The title of the poem 
I am going to read next is The Daffod:/. You may wonder why a 
vernacular, bhasha poet should be writing about this exotic 
flower. All of us who have read some English in the class 
room are quite familiar with Wordsworth and the flower, and 
as a matter of fact my poem is about English language in India. 
Before I read the poem, let me say something on the subject 
of English in India. 

It is sometimes claimed that India is held together by the 
English language. This is a myth which should be debunked. 
As only about 3% of our people know English, it is 
preposterous to suggest that the basis of our unity 1s so narrow 
and fragile. Actually, English divides us more sharply than any 
other cleavage. Equally baneful is its cultural impact; even 
after their departure, the colonical masters continue to rule 
our minds. 


For the new urban culture, I am now quoting Aizaz Ahmad, 
the only literary document produced in English is a national 
document. All else is regional, hence minor and forgettable, so 
that English emerges in this imagination not as one of the 
Indian languages, which it undoubtedly is, but of literary 
sophistication and bourgeoise civility. A report on the so-called 
International Festival of Indian Literature held recently states 
that the Festival was a celebration of Indian writing which 
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also (mark the word a/s0) sought to showcase the work of 
Bhasha writers. It is as if English writing is the pacesetter front 
runner and winner and the bhashas are the “also rans”. This 
attitude needs to be condemned. 


There have been many studies which have shown how English 
literature was used as an instrument of colonization. As early 
as 1981 Chiplunkar, the Marathi literary critic, had said: 
Crushed by English poetry, our freedom has been destroyed. 
This has been brought out more graphically—and literally— 
by JG Farrel in his novel The Siege of Krishnapore (1973). During 
the so called Sepoy Mutiny, the embattled English are holed 
up in their cantonment and run out of cannon balls. They start 
using household articles like pots and pans in the canons to 
fire at the Sepoys. The most effective, however, is a metal 
head of Shakespeare, which when shot through the cannon, 
‘scythed through a whole platoon of sepoys advancing in a 
single file’. And as Premchand put it, the dominance of English 
language is the most demeaning, the most extensive and the 
harshest aspect of our subjugation. 


My poem is about English which is still being used to colonise 
our minds. 


Let me now move on to some children’s verses and nonsense 
verses I have written. They have been published in two 
collection called Alfimalika and Alukuchi-Malukuchz, both the 
funny sounding words meaning odds and ends in Oriya. It is 
very difficult to translate nonsense verses and children’s verses, 
because they use many linguistic puns, alliterations and 
onoematopic words in the original language. Besides, each 
language has its own way of expressing the sounds of animals. 
For instance, a dog says bow wow or woof woof in English, 
but in Bangla he says gheu-gheu, in Hindi bhon-bhon, and in Oriya 
bho-bho. The goat bleats may-#ay in Oriya, the frog croaks katar- 
Aay. And that creates problems in translation. It is like 
translating Jabberwocky, which is a challenge to translators. 
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I have translated some of my own children’s and nonsense 
verses, which I am going to read out. 


A Frequently Asked Question is : Is Delhi the right place for 
a creative person? How do you write in Oriya living in Delhi? 
I could simply quote from Rushdie’s infamous New Yorker 
article and say: Literature has little, or nothing to do with a 
writer’s address. 


I have been living in Delhi for about 30 years now. I came 
here for my job, but have stayed back by choice. Delhi has its 
burgeoning population, deadly pollution, high rate of crime, 
unfriendly climate, and insensitive people. But it also has its 
varied cultural life, its beautiful winter, its cosmopolitan 
character, not to forget its IIC and the Lodhi Gardens. Besides, 
I think one chooses to live in a place mainly for the friends one 
has there, and I have many friends in Delhi, and in that list I 
include all of you present with me this evening here. 


Let me now talk about the creative process. A poet has to go 
through three hells: The hell of emotional experience. In this 
the poet is no different from others. The second hell is the hell 
of creation. This is the most difficult. For me anything that 1s 
not writing a poem is easy like filling up the Income Tax Return, 
or doing a crossword puzzle. The third hell which is the cruellest 
and severest of all is the hell of assessment, evaluation and 
criticism, where the critics take great pleasure in tearing the 
poem to pieces. Bangla poet Jibanananda Das was so hurt by 
criticism that he wrote a whole poem about such critics where 
he called them scavengers feeding on the dead bodies of poets. 
Anyway, asking a poet about critics is like asking the lamppost 
what it thinks of dors. 

My next poem is { csr. In India, in its modern history, partition 
was perhaps the worst national trauma. We have not 
experienced the Second World War like the Americans or the 
Europeans. The Americans have been traumatized by later wars 
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in Vietnam and Operation Desert Storm. For Indians war means 
the Mahabharat war. As for the partition trauma, it was not 
felt all over the country. For instance it hardly traumatized 
Orissa. For me personally, the only public trauma I have gone 
through is the Emergency. The poem is my response to that 
experience. It is included in the collection The Diurnal Rites. 


Writers often say that they are not worried if nobody reads 
them today, since Time is the best judge. It is also said that a 
writer’s work can be impartially judged only after he is dead, 
hiss friends are dead and his enemies are dead. Arthur Koestler 
talked about exchanging a hundred readers today for ten readers 
ten years hence, and a single reader a hundred years later. Tagore 
also talked about someone reading his poem a hundred years 
hence. And Bhavabhuu spoke about likeminded readers in 
some unknown future. But unless one is conceited, and is 
certain of some such thing as posterity, one would certainly 
like to have some readers now and here. I think I would be 
happy with ten readers today and may be another ten tomorrow. 


One of the standard questions asked during interview is: 
what would you like to be if you were not a writer. I do not 
know the answer to that question. It is said that there are three 
tests to find out what is the right méver for a person: When he 
1s doing it, he does not feel that he should be doing something 
else. It produces a sense of accomplishment, and once in a 


while, pride. It’s frightening. 


For me, writing 1s the only thing that passes the three tests. 
And so here I am. 


Transcript of speech delivered by J.P. Das in the Meet The Author’ programme 
of the Sahitya Akademi held at the India International Centre on December 4, 
2002. 


The poems and other writings referred to in the speech appear in the following 
pages. 
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Mask 


] keep many masks; 

for day and night and evening too; 
for a moment’s mirth, 

for the last act of a tragedy; 

for guests and fellow-travellers, 
one-time sweetheart and her spouse, 
for emperors, soldiers, harlots, magicians, 
for dead men and for processions; 
for exiled sky and startled dawn, 

for love and defence and deception. 
In a wink I wear varied masks 

of diverse guises 

at every phase of my life. 


I searched for a mask 

which in its eyes’ touch of blue 

would bring all the virgins under my spell; 
at the slightest twitch of my firm lips 
enemies would admit defeat; 

in one glance 

all the birds in the sky 

would wing into my cage; 

I would summon night and sun would set. 


That mask I could never get. 
All my masks are of tiny surprises; 
cheapest laughter, indifferent mirth; 
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sterile sulk, most feeble cry, 
and impotent remorse. 

My mask is of flimsy love 
and of very trivial grief. 


With that mask on 

I entertain guests, chant mantras, 

make love to my wife and my mistress; 
at times I talk to the heavens 

and look at the stars; 

and get lost easily 

among crowds of people. 


My years grow from mask to mask, 
from one deception to another. 

Some try to know me 

through my disguises, 

some others knowing seem not to know. 
If at times I feel 

I have lost my credentials, 

I try to see myself 

and I look at the walls: 

rows and rows of masks 

and scattered glass pieces only. 

No point in asking questions to the mirror. 


(Iranslated by Deba Patnaik) 
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Fear 


Fear is the pre-historic darkness 
lurking in the lanes 

and by-lanes of the city 

when you have fifty thousand rupees 
in your brief-case. 


Fear is the off-spring of King Kong 
who emerges from childhood fables 
and beats his chest 

on the roof of the concrete jungle. 


Fear is the ring of the telephone 
hammering the heart 

in the voice of the dreaded boss 
at odd hours. 


Fear is the telegram at midnight 
which arrives 

inside a closed envelope 

when the near and the dear ones 
are far away. 


In the still mid-day, 

fear is the thumping in unison 
of heavy boots 

in times of curfew 

in the lanes of impotent men. 
Fear is the hushed whisper 

of tense and uneasy days 
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when uniformed soldiers 

armed with bayonets 

charge into dispersing processions, 
after slogans of protest 

have gone silent. 


Fear 1s the roaring 

of the motor-bike 

emerging from the temple 
with a masked face 

when names have been entered 
in the hit list. 

Fear is the witness 

of your ignominious past 
surfacing suddenly in the mind 
back from banishment 
looking for atonement 

for the sins of the past. 


Fear is the imminent 
possibility of death 

leaping out of the mirror 
when vacant moments of time 
draw wrinkles on the face 

at the indulgent moments 
before the dressing-table. 


Fear is the tenuousness 

of relationship that hangs 
from the everyday discordance 
eternally afraid 


of snapping itself. 
(Itanslated by Hrushikesh Panda) 
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The Daffodil 


Neither the teacher 

in the classroom 

nor his confounded pupil, 

nor the westward looking scholar 
has ever seen it with his mortal eyes; 
yet the daffodil, 

fluttering and dancing 

in the breeze 

in its golden arrogance, 

flashes upon their inward eye. 


The empire may have perished 
like a short spring, 

but the daffodil lives on. 

The empire may have dried up 
like the rain 

or as the pearls of dew, 

but the daffodil lives on 
tossing its head 

in a sprightly dance. 


As lively and fresh now 

as in the golden age of imperialism, 
its glory remains untarnished 

in the ruins of the empire. 

In the emptiness of lands 

ravaged by cultural invasions, 
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the daffodil shines and twinkles 
like an eternal star. 


Through the open windows of the mind 
winds of subculture 

from upstart foreign lands 

rush in and blow us off our feet. 

The daffodil shines as ever before 

in its shameless arrogance 

in the inward eyes 

of our very own intellectuals. 
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Kalahandi 


Put away the road maps now. 
To go there, 

you do not need 

helicopters any more; 
wherever there is hunger, 
there Kalahandi is. 


The god of rain 

turned away his face. 

There was not one green leaf 
left on the trees to eat. 

The whole village a graveyard. 
The ground cracked, 

river sand dried up. 

All the plans failed; 

the poverty line 

receded further. 


Wherever you look, 
there is a Kalahand:: 
in the sunken eyes 

of living skeletons, 
in rags which do not 
cover the frail bodies, 
in the utensils 
pawned off for food, 
in the crumbling huts 
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with unthatched roofs, 

in the exclusive prosperity 
of having owned 

two earthen pots. 


Kalahandi is everywhere: 

in the gathering of famished crowds 
before charity kitchens, 

in market places 

where children are auctioned off, 

in the sighs of young girls 

sold to brothels, 

in the silent procession 

of helpless people 

leaving their hearth and home. 


Come, look at Kalahandi closer: 
in the crocodile tears 

of false press statements, 

in the exaggerated statistics 

of computer print-outs, 

in the cheap sympathies 

doled out at conferences, 

and in the false assurances 
presented by planners. 


Kalahandi is very close to us: 

in the occasional contrition 

of our souls, 

in the unexpected nagging of conscience, 
in the rare repentance 

of the inner self, 

in the nightmares 

appearing through sound sleep, 

in disease, in hunger, 
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in helplessness, 


in the abject fear 
of an impending bloodshed. 


How could we then walk 

into the celebrated portals 
of the twenty-first century, 
leaving Kalahandi behind? 
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Meaning of Poetry 


People often ask about 

the meaning of poetry— 

even they who won’t touch 
poetry with a bargepole. 

But then no one bothers to ask 
about the meaning of Time 

or the definition of Love, 

or about the purport of Life. 


It’s for sure, as someone said, 

that no one reads poetry— 

neither fishmonger nor chief minister, 
neither publisher nor professor. 

It’s also well-known 

that these people are totally 
unconcerned about 

the rainbow and the butterfly, 

about the patter of rain 

and the smell of earth. 


It is equally well-known 

that poetry does not bring revolution. 
It does not give bread to the hungry. 
It cannot stop police bullets. 

Poetry does not even 

give a lesson in morality. 

If that had been the poet’s aim, 
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he would have taken to the streets 
a gun, not a pen, in his hand. 

He would have raised battle-cries 
and instead of writing poems 

he would have coined slogans 

and formulated morals. 


Even they who read books 
usually keep away from poetry. 
However, there still are 

some moon-struck people 
who do read poetry. 

They read a poem and create it too 
along with the poet, 

and breathe life into it. 

A poem is only for him 

who, without understanding it 
in a first reading, 

bravely gives it a second try. 


The meaning of a poem 

is only that much 

which, through doubts and incomprehension, 
crosses the frontiers of the eyes 

and enters the innermost recesses 

of the reader’s mind. 

The poem’s reason for being 

is only that which one understands 

through its ambiguity and obscurity 

and nothing more. 


A poem is somewhat like love 
or like time, if you please, 

it’s fulfilled in itself. 

A poem demands nothing, 
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it does not aspire for anything. 

It is its own trial and realisation; 
its own content and expanse; 

its own relevance and justification. 
The poet, himself self-created, 
creates its meaning 

and also its obscurity. 


A poem happens 

beyond figures of speech, 

beyond simile and metaphor. 

A poem is above grammar and spelling 
and punctuation marks. 

It is free from the tyranny 

of professors, critics, 

theorists and interpreters. 

A poem exists in its own soverign land, 
itself its lord and master. 


No one reads poetry, 

not even she 

for whom the poem was written. 
One might then say 

that poetry is of no consequence 
and has no relevance to life. 
That’s true. 

But then, 

come to think of it, 

what is life itself 

but a few obscure lines 

of some stray poem? 
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After Gujarat, 

will there be poetry? 

Was it possible 

to write poetry 

after Alexandria was burnt down? 
After Auschwitz, 

after Hiroshima and Vietnam, 
after the Emergency 

and Babri masjid, 

after 9/11 and Iraq? 


It’s not possible 

to banish poetry. 

Poetry comes back effortless 
to Plato’s republic, 

to Stalin’s Siberia, 

to Pokhran and Kalahand:. 
Poetry follows 

the footprints of violence 
as it chronicles 

the descent of man. 

Like history 

poetry has no end. 


Poetry 1s written 
despite fatwa and bans. 
Poetry laughs at Gulag, 
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ignores the censor’s blue pencil 


and the fundamentalist’s frown. 


Poetry is written 
against the backdrop 


of bonfire of books. 


After Gujarat 

there will be poetry 

about Gujarat itself. 

It will begin 

with the shame of Ayodhya, 
and track the bloody trail 

to Godhra to Gujarat, 

on to Mumbai. 


When Babri rises again, 
Poetry will affirm 

that temples are built 

not with blood scribed bricks 
and stones carved with hatred, 
temples are built, 

like poetry, 

with imagination and faith 

in the hearts of men. 


After Gujarat, 

poems will be written 

to affirm the truth 

that there is no Ayodhya 
outside of the poet’s 
epic imagination. 
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Riot 


The gods took their stance 
facing each other, 

with their armies in tow, 
on the innocent street. 


Intolerance become a weapon; 
anger fortified the hands, 
hatred prodded on the legs, 
fundamentalism obliterated 
the simple logic of conscience. 


And then, 

a reign of beastly terror: 
sacrament of blood, 

offering of slain heads, 
incense of burning houses 
and the congregational prayer 
of painful shrieks. 


When curfew was clamped, 
gods went back their way 

to their ordained heavens. 
Ambulances carried away 
to the hospital 

the wounded and the dying. 
Police vans took the corpses 
to the city morgues. 
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Wails and siren sounds 

got lost in the smell 

of burning houses and gunpowder. 
No one noticed 

the corpse lying in the gutter. 
He had come to the street 
begging for alms. 

No one knew his name 

or his religion. 

Now, he is beyond 

all sacred texts and faiths. 

It is only his dead eyes 
which still keep staring 

fixed and merciless 

at the remorseless heaven 
darkened by the black smoke 
of a forlorn future. 


(Itanslated by Durga Prasad Panda) 
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Goddess 


Your whereabouts 
are unknown to me; 
you are far away 

is all { know. 

You are like 

the Supreme Being, 
you are everyone’s; 
mine alone 

you will never be. 


You are the ordained goddess. 
In the fragrance 

of incense and camphor, 

you are the luminescence 

of offerings and prayer; 

in the rising crescendo 

of sacred hymns, 

you are the divine joy 

of deliverance. 

For the penitent 

prostrate at your fect 

you are the precious boon 
bouncing off your 

many flashing weapons; 

for the ardent acolyte 

who has never set eyes on you, 
you are the bond between 
this and the other world. 
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You are the letter box 

and the dead letter office; 

you are all the letters 

written for you 

and their torn drafts; 

you are the wrong addresses 
where the letters cannot reach. 


In the close confines 

of domestic happiness 

in the living room, 

with relative and pet dog, 
you are the family’s tradition 
and also a wild exception 

to its suffocating mores. 


You are the deathly discomfort 
of disturbing words 

tormenting the innermost mind; 
you are the pointed meanings 
of an abstruse poem; 

you are the unique irony 

of the many sufferings 

not spoken of in the poems 
written in your honour. 


Yoqa are the benediction 

f a displeased goddess; 
you are the wrong address 
on an unwritten letter; 
you are the intimacy 
of an empty house; 
you are the simple meaning 


difficult to grasp. 
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How can I find you 

in which house, which temple, 
which post office, 

what book of poems, 

within what limits 

of how many worlds? 

And on whose dreams 

shall I trespass 

to ever find you? 
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This Day 


I dedicate this day to you, 
for in my morning dream 
you appeared for a moment 
and as soon vanished. 


There will be no other news 

in today’s papers; 

only your face will peep out 

from every column on every page. 


Today, 

only your calls will come; 

the letters the postman brings 
will only be yours. 

You'll get down 

from every taxi 

that stops by my gate; 

every knock on my door 

will be from your knuckles. 


If the world ends today 

and mankind perishes, 

and only a few dreams of man 
are left behind, 

I know for sure that you’ll appear 
vivid and vibrant, 

in those remaining dreams. 
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Words 


Right from our college days we knew that Bhavnath would 
one day become insane. Even in those days he was writing 
poems and fancied himself to be passionately in love. It is 
true that every student in college writes poems and believes 
himself to be in love, but Bhavnath was different; he was a 
serious type of person and was also very talkative at the same 
time. When friends left the tea-shop bored with his talk, he 
would stay on to harangue the manager. He had no close friends, 
but he was friendly with most of us. 


We never thought much of Bhavnath’s poetry. He wrote 
strange poems and it was no surprise that these were not 
published anywhere. I remember the day when Bhavnath came 
to the tea shop all excited and showed us his first published 
poem. He pulled a chair and joined our table and recited the 
poem. The poem was but six lines long and was titled “Ascent- 
Descent.” 


Grass Banyan tree 
Ant Elephant 

Man God. 

God Man 

Elephant Ant 
Banyan Tree Grass. 

This was all there was to the poem. Had the poem not been 
published in a reputed journal, we would have laughed off his 
literary effort as we did his philosophising. But he was now 
the only published poet of our college and we had to suffer his 
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discourse. He told us of the efforts involved in writing even a 
short poem and how he had spent six long months writing the 
six line poem. He went on to explain to us how the ascent was 
not merely from grass to banyan tree, but was also from grass 
to ant and ant to man. He brought in Darwin’s theory of natural 
selection and cited Eliot and Pound to tell us what good poetry 
was. 


We could not laugh at him this time and I think some of us 
who had dreams of becoming famous poets were rather jealous 
of Bhavnath. As we were getting up, some one made the 
mistake of asking him why he wrote such a straight poem with 
simple words instead of making the poem obscure as modern 
poets did. Bhavnath seemed prepared for the question. From 
his bag — needless to say, he was the only poet in the college 
who dressed like one and carried a shoulder bag — he pulled 
out a thesaurus and showed us the entry under vermin. He 
told us why he rejected words like pismire and picked on ant, 
and gave us a short lecture on modern poetry. 


After the publication of the poem, Bhavnath started behaving 
like a celebrity and grew a beard. Though no other poem of 
hss got published, he had earned recognition in the college as a 
poet. He was now pulling out the dictionary from his bag at 
the slightest provocation and entered into long arguments about 
the meaning and use of words. He cited Rigveda (through 
sacnifice the wise followed the trail of the Word and found 
that she had entered the hearts of the Rishis) and Bible (the 
Word was God) alike to explain his devotion to words. 


When we left college after the final examinations, addresses 
had been exchanged, but it did not take long to lose contact 
with each other. We all got into various professions and I was 
posted to another city. I came across Bhavnath’s poems in 
magazines from time to time and took it that he too must have 
taken a job somewhere and was writing poetry as a hobby. His 
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poems were obscure for me and knowing him as I did, I never 
took his poems seriously. 


Coming home during vacations, I sometimes came across old 
friends and got news of Bhavnath. He was working in a 
newspaper office and had earned some reputation as a poet. 
One day I rang up the newspaper office and asked for Bhavnath 
and he seemed very happy to hear from me. We decided to 
meet in the college canteen the same evening. 


I reached there first and surveyed the canteen. The place 
must have been the same as before, but to me it now looked 
smaller, darker and dirtier. I was wondering if this was due to 
my living in a different world when Bhavnath arrived. He 
looked and behaved the same as before and as we ordered tea 
explained that he was delayed on account of a prolonged 
argument with his editor about a word. I braced myself for a 
lecture on the significance of words, but Bhavnath kept quiet, 
for he had apparently not got over the incident in his office. I 
looked at him a little closely now. He was the same old 
Bhavnath, looking a little bit like a poet and a little bit like a 
mad man. When I met my other friends, we would discuss our 
health, our families, children’s schooling and the price of 
things, but Bhavnath was the only one I discovered with whom 
I could go back to my college days and chat about the old 
times. 


The manager of the tea-shop, whom I recognized but who 
could not place me, came to Bhavnath and enquired after him. 
Bhavnath seemed to have been a fairly regular visitor to the 
canteen over the years and regretted that he could not come 
everyday. 1 asked Bhavnath about his work in the newspaper 
office and he pulled out a magnifying glass from his pocket 
and passed on to me a dictionary which he took out from his 
bag. The book was printed in very small types and I found it 
difficult to read. Bhavnath held it against the magnifying glass 
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and suddenly became engrossed in whatever he was looking 
at. It was only when I tapped him on the back that he informed 
me that his job in the newspaper office was that of a proof 
reader. 


From the tea-shop we moved over to the college lawn where 
Bhavnath made himself comfortable sitting on the grass. I joined 
him, though I was finding it difficult to adjust myself to the 
surroundings. He enquired after me and I told him of my service 
career, of my wife and children and then looked at him. He 
gave me a very short reply—he lived all by himself, worked in 
the newspaper and wrote poetry whenever he felt like it. He 
showed me a copy-book of his poems. He had come a long 
way since Ascent-Descent. Though I did not think much of 
‘him as a poet, I congratulated him for continuing to write poetry. 
“‘Do you find time to read?” he asked me. “I glance through 
some poetry sometimes,” I replied. He put the copy-book back 
in his bag and said,” “What a pity!” I knew that I was in for a 
lecture and that is exactly what happened. 


Bhavnath drew up his legs to be a little more comfortable 
and started talking. “Glancing through is no reading,” Bhavnath 
said, “to understand poetry, you must go into each and every 
word.” To emphasise ‘the point he took out the magnifying 
glass and shook it at me and repeated, “each and every word. 
Hamlet tells his mother, you are your husband’s brother’s wife. 
All very simple and ordinary words in themselves. But then in 
their peculiar juxtaposition the very same words become 
extraordinary and startling. These words tell his mother to look 
into her soul and make her realize her folly, her guilt and her 
heinous behaviour. To get at the meaning, one has to go even 
beyond the words.” 


Maybe this was true of Shakespeare, I reflected, but what is 
So great in the words of a poem like Ascent-Descent? Bhavnath 
had said, words are inflammatory and can set things ablaze. 
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But I refused to believe that the words of his poems would 
become sparks to burn down the evils of society. 


When I got news that Bhavnath had gone to jail for his poetry, 
I knew that there had been some mix up somewhere. I learnt 
later that it was his very first poem, or rather half the poem, 
which had been the cause of his imprisonment. I was away at 
that time and whatever little I could know of the incident was 
this: when Bhavnath had written Ascent-Descent twelve years 
earlier, he could not have known that in the distant future, the 
elephant will be the symbol of a candidate contesting elections 
and that his opponent would quote Ascent to hint at the 
absurdity of the candidate’s ambitions. In the controversy 
following the quotation, Bhavnath was dragged into the fray 
and the candidate with the elephant symbol thought that it 
would be of help to him if the poet gave a statement in his 
favour. But Bhavnath sent back all the emissaries of the 
candidate and finally wrote a letter to him asking him not to 
bother him any more. To his misfortune, the elephant won the 
elections and later in the name of Emergency Bhavnath was 
sent to jail. 


By the time I met him again, I had been transferred back to 
my home town and Bhavnath had been released from jai. His 
release had been possible only because the elephant lost his 
election case and was unseated. When the elephant’s 
opponents, rejoicing over their victory, wanted to use the other 
half of the poem, Bhavnath refused them too. He got back 
the job which he had lost when he had gone to jail. This had 
also made Bhavnath quite famous and the journals now were 
vying with each other to publish his poems. 

When I rang him up, he asked me to meet him in the college 
canteen. I had by now gone a few rungs up in the social ladder 
and considered it infra dig to go there and so I invited him to 
my house. But Bhavnath suggested that I come to his house 
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instead and I agreed. I parked my car on the curb of the main 
street and entered the narrow lane which was his address. I 
had to traverse quite a distance through labyrinthine alleys 
before I reached his house. He was waiting for me in his single 
room dwelling, which was littered with newspaper, magazines 
and books. He removed a stack of books from a corner of the 
bed to make place for me to sit down. I was curious to know 
about his jail term and when I asked him about it, he gave me 
the whole story without any bitterness or rancour. He even 
said that the time he spent in the jail was a blessing in disguise 
for him for, there, he could reflect on his life, which he thought 
would now enable him to write better poetry. 


He went to the stove to make tea for me and I noticed that 
he was leading a self-contained life. I also noticed that he had 
become a serious person and exuded an intellectual calm. He 
was no longer the young man who was the butt of jokes in 
college. Looking at him I could not think of Ascent-Descent 
as a funny poem. This transformed personality had even 
pervaded his past and coloured it differently. 


As the water boiled on the stove, I asked Bhavnath, “Do you 
seriously believe that words could bring in a revolution?” 
Bhavnath kept quiet for a while to pour the tea into glass 
tumblers and said, “What do you understand of revolutions, 
you vermins of the establishment?” He was trying to insult 
me by hinting at my government job. I threw down the book I 
was holding in my hand and got up. Bhavnath put down the 
glass, held my hand and made me sit near him. He laughed a 
hearty laugh and said, “See how a few disjointed words enraged 
you.” Though it took a while for me to calm down, Bhavnath 
had successfully and succinctly brought home to me his 
message. When he started talking to me about the power of 
words, I forgot all that he said a minute earlier and listened to 
him with a renewed respect. 
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Words are weapons, Bhavnath explained to me, and one who 
used them successfully wielded power. Remember what 
Humpty Dumpty said? When I use a word, it means just what 
I choose it to mean, neither more, nor less. But how many 
authors can make such a claim? You love a girl and write to 
her dozens of love letters professing love. But then the girl 
refuses to believe you. What does it show? It merely shows 
that you have not used the words right. 


I asked him about the girl he was supposed to be in love with 
in college. Bhavnath suddenly became serious and said, “I will 
tell you all about her; but some other day. It is good that you 
reminded me of her. These days I hardly think of her. She is in 
all the poems I write, but she is not in my mind.” As I left him 
that day, sullen and sad, I regretted having reminded him of 
her. I suspected that he would now forego his supper and spend 
a sleepless night thinking of his past. 


I got a little more interested in him and bought a collection 
of his poems. When I met him in his house the next time, I 
asked him about the obscurity of his poems. “If you have a 
couple of hours,” he said, “stay on and I will explain it all to 
you.” I was going to sit down when he said, “No, we will go 
out today.” He then locked the door and led me through dark 
labyrinthine lanes to a quiet place with a small pond and trees 
all around. Bhavnath switched on his flashlight to reveal a 
rusty bench on which we sat down. It became completely dark 
when he switched off the light. “Don’t worry,” he said, “the 
moon will come up in a little while.” 


Bhavnath became silent. It was a strange experience for me 
to leave behind the car, walk a mile and sit on the lonely 
embankment waiting for the moon to rise. I thought of 
Bhavnath’s poetry and lines from his poems started nudging 
my mind. What had appeared to be a disjointed jumble of 


words now came back to me in a mosaic of profound meanings. 
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I was now in a transcendental state where grass and tree, ant 
and elephant were all self-contained, complete and fulfilled. 


It was Bhavnath who broke the spell of the silence. Instead 
of telling me about the meaning of his obscure poems, he told 
me about his love. “Do you remember the girl,” Bhavnath asked 
me, “she was in the science class.” I did not remember, but 
made a mental note of a face of the college days and juxtaposed 
that face with young Bhavnath’s and listened to him. By this 
time the moon had come up and the water in the pond had 
started glistening in the moonlight. 


“We exchanged innumerable letters during our college days,” 
Bhavnath continued his story, “and sometimes we wrote three 
to four letters a day. When she would go home during the 
holidays and I could not hear from her for a day or two I would 
feel suffocated and feel I was going to die. She left after the 
final exams and there was no letter from her for several days. I 
was thinking of going to her place when suddenly her letter 
came informing me that her marriage had been arranged. It 
was a great shock to me and I took to my bed. Sometimes I felt 
like going there and stopping the wedding. But then I thought 
that she perhaps wanted it that way since she merely mentioned 
the marriage and said nothing else. I kept quiet and she got 
married.” 


Bhavnath got her letter six months later. She had written that 
she was not going to live any longer and that he should take 
her away. Bhavnath did not know what to do. He wrote a 
cautious note, lest it fall into someone’s hands. He received a 
reply soon enough, and they resumed their correspondence. 
Every time she would write to him asking him to come and 
take her away, he would advise her to have patience. But she 
repeated her request to take her away in every letter. 


Finally Bhavnath decided to go to her and wrote to her 
accordingly. She wrote back that she was very disturbed for 
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her husband was ailing and his condition was critical. Bhavnath 
hoped that the man would die and this would solve all problems. 
He wrote to her as much and a few days later got a reply 
informing him that the husband had died of an overdose of 
medicines. She also asked him to meet her urgently as she had 
many important things to tell him. 


Bhavnath neither replied to the letter nor made any effort to 
meet her. On the other hand he kept waiting for another letter 
from her. When no letter came after waiting for days, Bhavnath 
started off, wondering what sort of meeting he was going to 
have with the girl. He went to the strange city and found out 
her house, and asked a boy standing outside the house to go in 
and call her. The boy came back to tell him that she would not 
be able to come. He thought the boy did not understand right 
and so called the girl by her name. The girl did come. He had 
expected to see her in a widow’s attire, dressed in white. But 
the girl was bedecked with ornaments and had a red sari on. 
As Bhavnath was going go step inside, the girl looked hard at 
him, said no, and shut the door on his face. 


Bhavnath fell silent. The moon had by now come up and the 
spot shimmered in the moonlight. The surroundings and 
Bhavnath’s story had woven a magic atmosphere and I was 
immersed in the fairy tale, which to me had no relationship 
with Bhavnath or the girl from our college. 


Bhavnath suddenly said, “You were asking me about the 
obscurity of poetry. Well, let's take the story 1 just narrated 
and take away all the characters.” At any other time, Bhavnath’s 
words would have seemed illogical. But I found it possible to 
separate Bhavnath, the girl and her husband from the story. 


Bhavnath said, “Right; let's now remove all the dialogues 
and emotions.” I closed my eyes and removed these. What 
remained now? Some sadness, some pain, some understanding? 
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Bhavnath got up and said, “Let us go now.” When we got up 
to leave the tiny lonely island of moonlight, he said, “Do you 
now understand what is poetry? Poetry is what remained over.” 


As I drove back I wondered if what Bhavnath had told me 
was true or it was a mere story to define poetry. I read 
Bhavnath’s poems again that night and found a new meaning 
in them. 


From then on, I would meet Bhavnath regularly so long as I 
was posted there. Bhavnath showed me all the new poems he 
wrote and I enjoyed reading them. Later, I got transferred, but 
we kept up our correspondence and Bhavnath continued to 
post me whatever poems he wrote. Once I did not hear from 
him for a long time and wrote him a letter worrying about his 
health. I received his reply after a few days together with his 
latest poem. It was a strange poem, in which the ‘words’ were 
a strange combination of alphabets nice sounding but 
conveying no meaning. Bhavnath had written, “You will be 
happy to learn that I have fallen in love again. I read 
somewhere,” he had written, “that when we communicate with 
each other, only seven per cent of it is done through words, 
thirty-eight per cent through the voice and the remaining fifty- 
five per cent through facial expressions.” 


What sort of love was this, I wondered. Was it the same girl? 
Or was it another fairy tale? I did not hear from Bhavnath 
after this. He had also stopped publishing poems. Around this 
time someone informed me that Bhavnath had become insane. 


But I knew that Bhavnath still lived in his old house, hale 
and hearty and sound of mind. I also knew that when I met 
him next, he would be happily seated in his untidy room, but 
this time the dictionaries would be stacked away in a corner 
and he would be busy in a serious conversation with his tape 
recorder. 
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Before the Sunset 
(Excerpt from the Play) 


Act One 


Deepankar : Good evening, ladies and gentlemen. I am 
Deepankar. Some of you may be knowing me already. I am 
quite well up in the social set up in this city. I am Number Two 
in my Office. I have got a house, a car, a working wife, and a 
bank balance. You may be finding it rather odd that I should 
be telling you all these at the start of the play. But you will see 
for yourself later how important this introduction is. I might 
as well tell you that the whole thing started from a New Year’s 
Greeting Card which said: 

Wishing you 

Peace and Love 

Joy and Success 

And also wishing you 

All that you wish for yourself 


The card suddenly assumed some significance for me; not 
because it was from Saroj, but because of the message. Saroj 
had wished me all that I wanted for myself. When I got the 
card, I started thinking: what really was it that I wanted for 
myself; what exactly was the aim of my life? 


There was a time when I had no doubts in my mind about 
this. Would you believe what I wanted? I wanted to become a 
theatre person. I was then living with Shaw, Ibsen, Ionesco 
and Brecht. I wanted the stage to become a part of my life. 
But then what happened? I took my Law degree and joined 
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the bar for some time; and then I became an Executive of a 
Company. You perhaps think that this 1s a very common thing. 
One who wanted to be a poet became a clerk; he who wanted 
to be a doctor became a policeman. I had a friend who did not 
want to be any of these. He used to write poetry and wanted 
to become moonlight. Someone became a lawyer instead of a 
doctor; someone became a businessman instead of poet. But 
this friend of mine, he could not become moonlight...he is 
now in a lunatic asylum. Well, that’s that. I am here before you 
this evening for a very special reason. It is my birthday today. 
And it is a special birthday for me, for I will be completing 
forty years. 


Those of you who have not touched this border line of middle 
age will not understand the horrors of this age. At this turning 
point everything in your life changes. Your hair become grey. 
Your nerves become weak. Your own self-confidence gets 
shaken. You are afraid of heart-attack and have by this time 
already taken the first E.C.G. Your daughter is growing up and 
you are becoming conscious of her virginity. Whatever personal 
ambitions and aims you had, which you believed you would 
achieve one day, you discover suddenly are beyond your reach. 
The evening of your life has started. It is now only a waiting 
for the nightfall. 


This evening of one’s life is also a kind of challenge. At this 
juncture one tries to hold back the last flicker of the sunshine. 
You might have come across the news item about the middle- 
aged bank clerk, who did his regular turn in the office for twenty 
years and led an ideal family life, but one fine morning lie 
resigned his job, re-married and vanished from the city. Take 
Paul Gaugin. Suddenly one day, he left his home and went far 
away to pursue painting. I have arrived at such a.crucial 
moment; 1 have to take the momentous decision today; this 
very day. Before 1 am forty. If 1 let this day slip by, 1 will get 
lost in my daily existence. The sun will set, and the rest of my 
life will only be one long night. 
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The Death of a Raja 
(Excerpt from the novel Desh Kaal Patra) 


Chapter 1 : Puri, December 1859 


Jackals suddenly started howling in a chorus as if they were 
determined to take over the town of Puri. Their howling and 
the chilly morning breeze roused Birakeshari from his sleep. 
He had dozed off in the small hours of the morning after tossing 
and turning all night in a fever. Lying in bed, he fixed his eyes 
on the lamp burning feebly; it appeared even feebler against 
the first light of the day. In the darkness of the night the lamp 
had seemed intimately bound up with his life; he had felt as if 
his life would come to an end when the lamp petered out. But 
staying up all night, his chief queen, Suryamani, had not only 
kept him alive; she had also kept the lamp burning. She now 
lay fast asleep in a chair beside his sick-bed. 


Throughout the night, fear and anxieties had oppressed him. 
But now Birakeshari’s mind was calm and untroubled. He 
solaced himself with the thought that he was not only the raja 
of Khurdha or Puri; by the grace of Lord Jagannath, he was 
raja of all of Orissa. He began silently to repeat his royal title, 
which had taken him long to commit to memory: the mighty 
warrior, Sri Gajapati, the ruler of Gauda, the ruler of 
Karnataka, Utkal, Gulbarga, the comet of the clan of 
Ashatriyas. But rehearsing the title failed to bring him any relief. 
What possible relief could one, who had been king for only 
four years and was dying at the age of twentyfive, expect? 
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The thoughts which had filled his mind throughout night came 
crowding back. His childhood had been dominated by fear 
and illness. Although he had wanted to study, his poor health 
had not permitted him to go very far. And he had been 
subjected to harsh discipline by his father, Ramachandra Dev. 
Ramachandra had died only four years before; but it seemed 
as if he still kept a close watch over Birakeshart’s every action. 
His father had never allowed Birakesharn to step out of the 
palace; his entire life was spent within the four palace walls, 
among people who lived there and people who visited it. The 
day Birakeshari stepped for the first time on to the streets of 
Puri to accompany the litter carrying his father’s body remained 
for him a memorable one. 


Birakeshani recalled his father with some anger mingled with 
a little fear. His father Ramachandra Dev, had ascended the 
throne at the age of fourteen and had remained king for nearly 
forty years. He was a deeply religious man and his devotion to 
Lord Jagannath was intense. He would not touch even water 
before the first offerings were made to Lord Jagannath at the 
temple in the morning. The bitterness which Birakeshari felt 
towards his father spilled over into his attitude towards Lord 
Jagannath. Although he went through all the rituals and 
observed all the rules, Birakeshari ncver felt really close to 
Lord Jagannath. In trying to think of the deity throughout the 
night Birakeshan had succeeded only .1 remembering his father. 
It was as if Ramachandra stood as a barrier between him and 
Lord Jagannath, and this was yet another of Birakeshari’s many 
grievances against his father. Whenever he thought about his 
father the solid well-built figure of Ramachandra would appear 
before him, and Birakeshari would remember many occasions 
when his father had tried to discipline him. 


When Birakeshari was a child, Ramachandra would take him 
to a heap of stones lying near the palace wall, and show him 
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the stone sculptures. These had been brought there from the 
Konark temple and Ramachandra had a plan to use them to 
repair the temple of Lord Jagannath. So profound was his 
devotion to Lord Jagannath that he did not hesitate to pull the 
Konark temple down in order to repair the Jagannath temple. 
After taking permission from the district magistrate of Puri, 
he set about dismantling the Konark temple and bringing 
sculptures and stones over to Puri with such zeal and vigour 
that the Asiatic society had to intervene and get the magistrate 
to withdraw his permission. 


By this time, however, Ramachandra Dev’s men had pulled 
quite a few sculptures from the Konark temple, and these had 
been brought to Puri. Ramachandra would point to these and 
tell Birakeshan, ‘If Commissioner Ricketts had not stopped 
me, I would have brought half of the stones of Konark temple 
to Puri.’ One wish of his, however, remained unfulfilled. When 
the figures were thrown down from a height, many of them 
were damaged. But Ramachandra had instructed his men to 
ensure that the slab of stone with the images of the nine 
planetary gods carved on it remained absolutely intact. The 
masons had lowered the slab with immense care. Ramachandra 
had wanted to install the planetary gods in the Puri temple 
premises. But in this he had not been successful, and he always 
told this to Birakesari with some regret. 


Ramachandra also used to tell Birakeshari of his many 
grievances against the sahibs. They were always harassing and 
levying fines on him whenever things went wrong m the temple. 
A few years ago, an accident inside the temple had claimed the 
lives of some pilt;rims. Birakeshari recalled that this incident 
had made life very difficult for Ramachandra for a long time. 
The sahibs made life no less difficult for Birakeshari himself 
after he became king. From time to time various orders were 
issued to him by the district magistrate of Pun, Mr. Mactier. If 
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he ever protested, the magistrate would simply not listen, and 
if he protested too much, the magistrate would tell him that 
the order came from Cuttack from the Commissioner, 
Cockburn. It was as if Cockburn was God almighty, against 
whom there existed no court of appeal. Once a document was 
sent to Birakeshari for his signature. This said that the 
government would discontinue the money grant to the temple, 
and offered him some land in Khurdha in lieu of it. His 
attorneys advised Birakeshan against putting his signature to 
such a document, for doing so would amount to admitting 
that all the lands in Khurdha belonged to the government, not 
to the raja. 


When Birakeshari refused to sign the document, the 
magistrate sent word that the money grant for the temple would 
be stopped from the first of October 1858, and that Birakeshari 
would also be removed from the post of superintendent of 
the temple. But when Birakeshari still refused to sign the 
document, Cockburn, now terribly annoyed, wrote to the 
magistrate of Pun to bring the raja to the collectorate and 
force bim to add his signature. In the end Birakeshari signed 
the document against his will. From that day forward he held 
Cockburn in awe. Even though he had never set eyes on 
Cockburn, the very thought of him brought Birakeshari back 


memories of Ramachandra. 


Birakeshan now turned to look at Suryamani as if he wanted 
to have a respite from these unpleasant reflections. A feeling 
of deep sadness came over him at the sight of Suryamani lying 
fast asleep. All his life he had been in poor health; he had 
given her no happiness at all. The gnief of being childless always 
occupied her thoughts. Suryamani was auiet, innocent, simple, 
and totally free from guile. How would she cope with such 
vast responsibilities all by herself after his death? Had his uncle, 
Padmanabh Ray, been a good man, Birakeshari could have 
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entrusted Suryamani to his care, and stopped worrying. But 
Padmanabh was a wicked, crooked person, always involved in 
some intrigue or other. Ramachandra had been totally 
dependent on him. Padmanabh had the charge of managing 
the king’s landed property, and he was creating a lot of trouble. 
His conduct as superintendent of the Satyabadi temple and 
his management of its funds were not above board. Moreover 
he had such an unholy influence on Ramachandra, Suryamani 


could not bear the very sight of him. 


Since he had no issue of his own, Birakeshari had decided to 
adopt the prince of Khemandi. Although some other kings 
had sent in proposals offering their sons for adoption, 
Birakeshari had made up his mind to adopt the second son of 
the king of Khemandi, for the reports he had received about 
this royal family were extremely favourable. The king of 
Khemandi had come to Pun with his four-year old son a few 
days before and was putting up at a rented house by the 
seashore. Whenever Birakeshari spoke of organizing the 
ceremony of adoption, Suryamani would change the subject, 
for deep inside she was convinced that this ceremony was 
somehow tied up with Birakeshar’s life by an invisible thread. 
So the ceremony was delayed, and the king of Khemandi kept 
waiting in Pun. As far as possible, the whole matter was kept 
a close secret for fear that Padmanabh might create mischief 
if he got wind of it. Suddenly, Birakeshari was racked by a fit 
of coughing, and Suryamani woke up. She felt his forehead 
and found that there was no temperature and his face was 
looking a little fresh. Birakeshari said to her, ‘Make 
arrangements for holding the ceremony today’. Suryamani was 
going to demur, but the look in Birakeshari’s eyes dissuaded 
her. She now realized she could no longer put the ceremony 
off. 

Knowing that the king was awake, the maidservant, Naima, 
entered the room and informed Suryamani that Rajguru, the 
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palace priest, had arrived. It was one of his chief tasks to 
perform the worship of the deities in the palace every morning. 
When Birakeshari was taken ill, a sa/agram had been brought 
over from the Jagannath temple and installed in a room 
adjoining his bed chamber. Birakeshari was carried there 
everyday and worship was offered. At the end of today’s 
worship, when Birakeshari was brought back to his room and 
laid on the bed, he seemed more worn-out than ever before. 
Even in this condition, he told the court priest about the 
adoption ceremony and gave Suryamani instructions to send 
for dewan Mahadev Lal. 


Since queen Suryamam now spent neatly all her time in the 
king’s bed-chamber, male servants of the royal household were 
forbidden access to the room for no male was allowed to appear 
before the queen. If someone was to be called over, first 
Nanima would be informed, and then she would send for him 
through one of the palace servants. On account of this 
arrangement, the palace servants had become quite powerful 
for they were the only link between the palace and the world 
outside. Presently dewan Mahadev Lal arrived. Ever since 
Birakeshari had taken to his bed, Mahadev Lal had come to 
the palace nearly every morning and stayed on until late into 
the night. After the queen left the room, he came in and stood 
beside Birakeshari’s bed. Now Birakeshari could speak only 
with great difficulty. He said to Mahadev, ‘Make arrangements 
to hold the ceremony this very day. And request the magistrate 
to come to me. I want to talk to him about the adoption.’ 


It was a Sunday morning. Sitting on the verandah of his 
bungalow by the sea, the magistrate of Pun, J.B. Mactier, was 
smoking a cigar after taking his breakfast or chhota hajjri. Seated 
at his feet, a sepoy was busy cleaning a gun. At one end of the 
verandah, seristadar Purushottam Pattnayak, his record-keeper, 
sat crosslegged beside a heap of files. There was a palanquin 
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outside, and its bearers sat near it, waiting. At this time, another 
palanquin arrived and Mahadev Lal emerged. When Mactier 
saw him, he looked up at the wall clock and knew he would be 
late leaving for his tour. 


From the day he joined in Puri, Mactier had always felt it 
would have been better had he been posted at Cuttack. Of 
course, Cuttack was an important station for the sahibs. And 
in Puri there was always some problem or other relating to the 
temple and the king. True, the king had been granted a monthly 
pension of two thousand rupees, and landed property had been 
specially allotted to the temple for meeting its expenses. But 
there was no end to troubles, big and small. The temple priests 
were a constant source of nuisance; they were always harassing 
the pilgrims. On occasion, even terrible mishaps occurred. In 
1853, during the swing festival, some pilgrims died in a 
stampede on account of the irresponsibility of these temple 
priests. On that occasion the temple priests, head constables 
and police officer, who had been in charge of the festival had 
been fined and jailed. A warning had been issued to the king, 
Ramachandra Dev. On another occasion, Ramachandra had 
prevented a king from Ganjam from offering worship at the 
temple for three months with a view to extorting money from 
him. For this offence, he was made to pay a fine of one hundred 


rupees. 


Natives could not meet the Sahibs whenever they wanted, 
but Mahadev Lal enjoyed some privilege in this matter. Many 
sahibs knew that he was a relations of deputy collector Ram 
Prasad Ray. When Mactier sahib was supervising settlement 
work at Kujang, Ram Prasad had assisted him, and Mahadev 
had had an opportunity of making his acquaintance. After 
Mactier came to Puri, Mahadev called upon him from time to 
time and to express his dismay at the king’s mismanagement 
of his affairs. Now Mahadev took off his shoes and went up 
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to the verandah. Saluting the magistrate he informed him that 
the raja’s condition was critical and that he wanted to see the 
magistrate. 

This was nothing unusual. That the raja was suffering from a 
terminal illness was known to all. Now and then word was 
sent by the inspector of police, Puri that the raja was about to 
die; but he rallied every time. Mactier said, ‘But this 1s no news.’ 
Mahadev answered, ‘No, It seems he will not be able to leave 
his sick-bed this time.’ 

Had he been in a different mood he would have told Mahadev 
that he had no time. But yesterday’s mail had brought him not 
one, but two, letters from his dear wife. The letters were sweet 
and loving. That morning Mactier had read them a second time, 
and this had put him in very good spirits. He said, ‘You go on 
ahead. I will follow you on horse-back.’ As he descended the 
stairs, making his way towards the syce who was waiting with 
the reins of his horse, he told Mahadev, ‘Take Dr Kendall with 


you on your way back.’ 


When he entered Birakesharn’s bed-chamber he could clearly 
see that the raja’s condition was very serious. He lay listlessly 
on his bed and did not open his eyes even after Mactier came 
into the room. Only the sound of his breathing, which he 
managed with great difficulty, indicated that he was still alive. 
A servant tried to rouse Birakeshari, but Mactier asked him 
not to, and took a chair by the sick-bed. A little while later, 
Mahadev Lal and the civil surgeon, Dr. Kendall arrived. Kendall 
went straight up to Birakeshari, removed the blanket and felt 
his chest and his pulse. Replacing the blanket, he looked across 
at the magistrate and shook his head to indicate that there was 
no hope. 


At this moment Birakeshari opened his eyes and Mactier got 
up from the chair, and went close to him. Recognising him, 
Birakeshari made an effort to rise, but Mactier put a hand on 
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Birakeshar1t’s shoulder and asked him not to. Mactier said, 
‘Everything is all right. You will get well.’ Birakeshari said 
something in reply, but the sound of his breathing rendered 
the words so indistinct, they became unintelligible. He made 
another attempt to speak. Mactier put his ear to his lips but 
still could not make sense of what he had said, Mahadev 
explamed, ‘The king 1s saying that he will adopt the king of 
Khemandvr’s son as his heir. 

These words made Mactier suddenly grow cautious. During 
his career as a civil servant he had learnt a very important 
lesson: nothing natives do is ever simple or straightforward, 
whatever they do always conceals an evil intention. What a 
native says, what he does and what his real intention is, would 
always remain an impenetrable mystery. What Mahadev Lal 
said made him think of Act 10 of the year 1840. Since there 
was always some complication involving the king and the 
temple the magistrate had to have recourse to this act and 
Mactier had committed it to memory. The act made no 
provision for adopting a heir. Since he now found himself in 
an awkward situation, Mactier said, “You send in an application 
on this subject; we shall see.’ 


Suryamani came into the room as soon as the magistrate and 
the others went out. Birakeshari had again dropped off to sleep. 
Suryamani knew what she had to do now. She sat down in a 
chair by his bed and laid her hand on his as if she expected 
support for all her actions from this man lying before her like a 
lifeless object. She called Nanima over and said, ‘Send word 
to the Siba Das Babaji that he should come. And tell the dewan 
and the court pundit to make arrangement for the adoption 
ceremony. 


There was, however, no need to send someone over to the 
Ra/guru to pass on this instruction for he had been waiting in 
the adjoining room for a long time. He was not all all happy 
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about holding the ceremony in such a hurry. Before the heir 
was adopted, the court priest should have taken a Brahmin to 
Khemandi and there performed the rite of welcoming. After 
this, the king of Khemandi could have brought his son to Puri. 
Now all these rituals would have to be observed in Puri in the 
rented house taken by the King of Khemandi. 


Mahadev Lal had a lot of things to do. For the adoption, 
simply holding a ceremony would not be enough; legal 
documents would also have to be prepared. He promptly set 
to work. He got an attorney to write out the adoption document, 
which was then signed by Birakeshan. Since he could not write 
propertly with his trembling hands, his thumb impression was 
also taken. In addition to this document, a will was prepared, 
which stipulated that Suryamani would inherit all his 
immovable and movable property, and remain responsible for 
the management of the temple. The will also included a clause 
stipulating that in the event of the death of the prince of 
Khemandi, Suryamani could adopt another son. A platform 
for the ceremony was constructed and other necessary 
arrangements were made. Invitations were sent out to the 
mahantas of the mutts, and other personages in the town. A 
feast for Brahmins was also arranged. While doing all this 
Mahadev had to make sure that Padmanabh Ray was kept 
absolutely in the dark about the ceremony. 


Anyway, before evening everything was over without any 
hitch. Although Birakeshari was required to be present when 
oblations were offered to the consecrated fire, it was decided 
not to disturb him on account of his serious condition. He 
was brought in only at the time when burnt offerings were 
made, and he took part in the rites of oath-taking, receiving 
and giving, and pledging. Birakeshari and Khemandi’s son, 
whom everyone now called the young prince, together made 
an offering of flowers. After this Birakeshari was taken back 
to his bedroom. 
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It was about nine o’clock at night when the holy man, 
Siba Das, arrived at the palace. Thoroughly worn out by 
the stressful events of the day, Birakeshari had fallen into a 
deep sleep. Suryamani stayed near him, inseparable like a 
shadow. She stood up when Siba Das came in. Although it 
was Suryaman1’s practice never to appear before any male 
person except her husband, she felt no reservation about talking 
to Siba Das because he was a holy man. He was famous for 
his nostrums, and was often asked to come to the palace. Today 
he went straight up to Birakeshari and felt his pulse, chanted 
some mantra with his eyes closed and said to Suryamani, 
‘Let the king have his last glimpse of Lord Jagannath.’ He 
then left after advising against giving any more medicine to 
the raja. 


Taking the raja to the temple was no simple matter, for it 
involved several specific rules and procedures. When he went 
to visit the temple, it had to be cleared of people. After 
everyone was informed about the raja’s visit, Birakeshari and 
Suryamani set out for the temple in two separate palanquins 
accompanied by umbrellas, gongs and trumpets. Temple 
officials, mudiratha and parichha, stood waiting at the gate 
Singhadwar to receive them. While the queen’s palanquin was 
carried up to the Katpabata, Birakeshari was borne on a Litter 
from the gate. After the chief priest called out ‘O Lord’ as was 
the ritual of such an occasion, worship was offered to the deity. 
However, Birakeshari was in no state to go through the last 
part of his visit to the temple, which required him to walk 
around the jeweled throne. 


The news of the raja’s visit to the temple had by now spread 
to some parts of the town. It was a winter might; the roads 
were deserted and most people had gone to bed. However, on 
the verandahs of a few houses along the route which the king 
was to take on his way back water-filled pitchers had been set, 
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and lamps had been lit. Of all this, of course, Birakeshari was 
totally unaware, for he lay unconscious inside the palanquin. 


Back in the palace, he was made to lie down on the bed, and 
when he opened his eyes, he saw Suryamani and made an effort 
to say something. But the words got stuck in his throat. When 
Suryamani brought her face closer to his, he uttered with great 
difficulty the words, ‘I leave the young prince in your care. 
Never chastise him! Suryamani was suddenly reminded of 
something; she left Birakeshan’s side and ran into the next 
room. Siba Das had given her some holy water of the Ganges 
on his previous visit. But by the time she returned with it, 
Birakeshari had passed away. At the sound of the wailing, 
Mahadev Lal, who was waiting outside, decided his next course 
of action. He got a torch lit and riding a palanquin made 
straight for the magistrate’s bungalow. The news of the Raja’s 
death must be broken to him the first thing. But this could not 
be done for Mahadev was informed at the gate of bungalow 
that the magistrate had already left on a tour of Fatepur after 
returning from the palace. 


Translated from the Oriya by Jatindra K. Nayak. 
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Translation 


Line to line, going by the books 

He must rhyme it by hooks or crooks 
What results is rather odd 
It’s neither monkey nor god, 

A god-faced monkey is how it looks. 


Defection 


The crafty legislator caught in the defection game 
Left Party B and Member of Party A became; 
Not being made a Minister 
He imagined intrigues sinister 
And said: ABCD-they are all one and the same. 
Night in the Dakbungalow 
As soon as I had put out the light, 
I saw a million mosquitoes alight. 
They sure would have flown me to space, 


But by good luck I was held in place 
By a billion bedbugs who gripped me tght. 


Sanskrit Test 


In the class for the Sanskrit test 


Were cows, buffaloes and the rest. 
Bhoh, bhoh said the dog to the teacher, 
And only he passed, the clever creature. 
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Hindi Class 


The creatures learning Hindi 
Kicked up quite a shindy. 
From amidst all the brouhaha 
The jackal asked: kya hua? 
Joining the abysmal how! 
Han han hoon, said the owl. 
Not to be left out at that 
Main aoon? said the cat. 


Better than Best 


Whose is the hoarsest call? 
Answered the doggie: bho bho. 
Which tobacco is best of all? 
The jackal said: hookah ho. 
Which would be sweetest note? 
The frog croaked: katar kay 
Which month is stifling hot? 
The goat said: May, May. 


The Monkey and the Ow! 


A funny pair — the monkey and the owl 

Lived on a tree branch cheek by jowl. 
Quarrelled one day and sulking 
Spent a whole week without talking 

A scowl on their faces — what a howl ! 


Cluck Luck 


They kept teaching him kukudu-koon, 
Burt he only said cock-a-doodle-do. 
Cocky Mr. Cock, 
You laughing stock 


Tandoori is out and you are stew. 
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Villains 
The frog keeps croaking, 
It gets hoarser; 
The elephant takes 
A spin in his roadster. 
The owl’s uncle 
And the monkey’s niece 
Are verily the villains 
Of the piece. 


Bhagirathi Bhaina 
He, of Bhimkhol, Bhagirathi Bhaina 
Made up his mind to go to China. 

A visa he couldn’t get 

But by the travel bug beset 
Went to the zoo instead 

to look at the hyena. 


Prof. Pal, D 


The haughty Prof. Pal D 
Wanted everything jaldi; 
Ever in despair 
He’d tear his hair 
In no time became a baldy. 


Laughing Stock 
If you think the camel 


1s a comical mammal 

at which you can laugh, 
what about the yak 

and the aardvark 

and, above all, the giraffe? 


(Translated from the Oriya by the poet) 
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flaw aiqaCvn. 


arly mea 
tw. n4Buneo, cuTTACE 
Firing! Bazar, 
Cuttack=9,. 
22nd April*?l. 


Dear J .P., 


I am enclosing copy of a letter of Mr,0,C, 
Gangoly, which he had written to me sometime back, 


This is to give you an idea of theproblemn on 
which he vrote to me. I em also sending you a letter 
of introduction separately. 


I have 3 books for you. 2 of them on Buddha, 
The smaller one is the Li,mt of Assia by Bdwin Arnold, 
which I have read several ‘times and still find pleasure 
Ain reading it. Perhaps yu: have read it yourself, The 
other ona i» the itg polume. You neat ao go _ thous 
all the pages. I would suggest you to read {the ward by 
Radhakrishnan and the introductory chapters, Thereafter 
you may pick and choose from the other chapters, The other 
hook on Abanindre .Tagore may be found to be intergeting. 
If you feel interested. in any of the essays, I may sugj= 
est. you other books hy other euthors for follov up. I 
have been deeply impressed by your aesthetic interest, 


May God bless yo. 


Yours sincersly, 


(N.Kanungo) 
Shri J,P.Das, I.A.S.e) 
Secretary to Government of Orissa, 
Bhubene Svar. 


Nityanand Kanungo, 22 Apnl, 1971 
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lus dupe A [ht uel Naso 
Rake Da hp bh i a cht dl ony 
Flown 7 ge eu di yh te 
ର (ଦ୍‌ ସ୍କ ବି ‰ ଏ ରକୁ ବି 
Res she ¥ | pp < Te Gh 


57, 
¬ 


oe 


Satyajit Ray, 26 January, 1972 
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TI Rehveot, Gdlloris Read, 
Boumloory GHo000F : 28/2.| £0 

Dear Dos, 

L Thal any Ons otf Ha 
lowing Wad I~ ber Hise 

I NE 
Ut OU 2A = DAMA a GRA af A 
Foun Qwontck. So, if ree 
ch଼hssse [> of "Thu: 

(1) Foes «ff lives 

(J nus of “Tie 

(3) lew wih Tin 

(ww) al ] tele Ts 

ଓ) La wit se 

(¢) fens of Tims 

C0 Diss eva 


i let 


Nissim Ezekiel, 28 February 1980 
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hl ” 1 0 LI 
Hy dear J.P, arch. 19, 98 


Il have received beth yeur letters fer wnich 
very siscere thanks. I apprecinte the 
erdeal by werd I wut yeu threugh te, but as 
yeu are well aware ef all the hestile ferce 
against me, I want te perfect this nevel 
before I put it inte Press, se yeu vere 
werking in a geod cause. 


And if the incidental inpact ef. the nevel 
has made yeu turn fren time te iime fren 
neetry te p»rese, this is a welceme decisien 
and I will claim credit fer seme part ef 
yeur cenversien. If enly by saying that yeu 
were se bered with ny beek, that yeu theught 
veu ceuld de better, 


Actually I want yeur help te select sene 
Madnubani pictures Ler a eek 1 huve dene 
fer Publicatiens Divisien. I will de the 
spade work, Dut tne last little liaisen wer 
fhe Publicatien Divisien may have te be lef 
te yeu. 


and would yeu like ite ceme and enlarge yeur 
circle amneng artists at the Patiala inter- 

natienal Sculpture Camp ? I an geing there 

anyhew eon tne 275reé er 24th. 


with warm regareds, 
Yours sincerely, 
J ANAND 
uP FCF Das 25 CUFFE PARADE. BOMBA: 400 00s. 


Mulk Raj Anand, 13 March, 1980 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


DEAR HISTORY OF ART BEDAXELEY, CALIFORNIA 94720 
DOr LI 


405 


iP a 
odes Go rlalgrdh b80 aoe say fo 
I et Ane Ge cede, uo, of Gigen 
Zz (2 — Qoulol rub ioe pon 
ନ wari? be ami po3 Sm gS 
OU rypilitt. 
hard er ory on free 


Groh tL golin Tad 

abe Us man RL 
iia eine hn Ce alu Gu FN PN 
nS wand @B iwi SUD Ws Wks GD Gams GOLA you cm 
0 « Bud ¢ any Rough ger you from Or xereaxes Ave , 
cfs 0D a pi 


Ns cee 


a mr A omc ef ’m mob 
+ ds qo ମନନ (8 co mod 


&x0 
ah ha croft Pee eck BPs CONG 6D we HUD 


Joanna Williams, 16 July 1987 
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CATHERINE CLEMENT 
Anclenve Eltve de I'Bcole Normale Supérieure Dae “1 .P 
Agrégée de Université 7) 


Tee Mun wid 66 | te ws © 


Wak tat ( wih a Gant fo wt IVR Us 
He computers.) tm lwo of ec A 
ର ଡର fieudiCin, tb you Néwemle} 


୯୪୮4 lov 
(Cr Cherche-Midi, 75006 Paris 
,P 
Dems J.?., 
CATHERINE CLEMENT 
is Fe Was Loan [Ve Kee. 
oe fe male, He 


, {¬ fo 3 p 
ଏ of He po fo se Linn Ga, 
pr GG Gack on 36 ; ଭାର of 
town Me $. ¢ ¢ CC. Aud ww Dek: ap 


He (IA and & (EH Tea I ster 
Pau wank? Ke 2 Gc ଏ Lug land w@ 


Ge Cah au df ww Correct Ke ef 


Tt“, [o€ wi Coraech’ws 
wu; ୧ ha Ke Race we ( Coon Ce rwee 
Iz Rr Hal ୍‌ Ke TOO aud 
! Amat Je Geog fae ada... 


Love 
Pd 


Xow C an HRuve a fo uaxh (¢ fg. 30 


Catherine Clement, December, 1990 
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itt relirak gow BAG anal foreel f° 
tp His aL pA 
ba me pot BO mG % Cesk. 
a ANA pe Reg 
plete 


Anat a ( 


re A more Poarns Frat l6rd 
oo pi he tpg ily ~~ Jf A@aT arty 
pr ww “I Joerask 5 25 You dc 


x eejropag PTO 


‘BOSKYANA PANCHSHEEL SOCIETY PALI HILL BANDRA BOMBAY - 6498351 6481365 OFF : 6461957 


Gulzar, 20 August, 1993 
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ef my freakin for reweunig § A play 
nm Onuja Liamnolalid 16 Mond , & bE nrtrmesQd 
in Gugiin by A Baga spenku — Hic hretf 
dunagleo. Lot me Herd. The Come 
Selo wp : 
p ey LeasTipn ly dere. Dict yon Conews #3 
Male of Deteley 9 grget ol 
Toarma Welliamns and bod Linch 
LDA ! QHoadad to 
muneum. Lhe ld me Yon rio 
6 bukeley his Tino Has wae fF 
- Bn bw Who ? Hag Mona’s NLA 


eo . c. 72 Have 
most 4 Ha dow af Ili Ce; 

od wad Mi room In Gun Beda? 

Wen Yon ales (or Talk Zo) Rojendrss 

Yodoaw nleant Low: Ou Warm lunylua Zo Ain 


& you lark lo = re 
oe po oN ydeabed exept Th 


Meenakshi and Sujit Mukherjee, 18 May 1998 
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WORKING ARTISTS ASSOCIATION, OMISSA 


Saal Vanda Satpathy 


INAUGURATES 


EXHIBITION, or 
PAINTINGS 73 


AT CHILDREN'S PARK, BHUBANESWAR 
ON I2th JANUARY 8.30 P. M. 


J. fF. OAS PUSFA JAIN DURGA PANDA BB. CANDAPAN' 
OD’ N. RAO KAS! JENA DINANATH PATHY ANANT PANDA 


Working Artsts Invitayon, 12 January 1973 
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Stage Play, Cuttack, 1970 
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Painting Exhibition, Bhubaneswar, 1971 
(with Nityanand Kanungo, Dinanath Pathy) 
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Tennis in South Club, Calcutta, 1972 (with Jaideep Mukherjee) 
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Pata-painting Research, Raghurajpur, 1980 
(with Jagannath Mahapatra) 
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arat Bhavan, Bhopal, 199 


Bh 


Sahitya Akademi Seminar, 
Delhi, 1994 


Poetry Workshop, 
Bhubaneswar, 1994 
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Book Release, Delhi, 1997 (with Narendra Kumar, J.B. Patnaik) 
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National School of Drama, Delhi, 1997 (with Ramgopal Bajaj) 
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Nandikar Theatre Festival, Kolkata, 2000 (with Mrinal Sen) 


IHC, New Delhi, 2004 (with Gulzar) 


Orissa Art and Artists Series- Three 
General Editor : Dinanath Pathy 


| Orissa Lalit Kala Akademi 
Working Artists Association, Bhubaneswar 
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